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LETTER LXXXI. 


MRS, THIRPLEY'TO MISS BELVEDERE. 


' Norwich, 6th July, 1787. 
WHAT 1 feel in ſitting down to write to 
you, my deareſt Gertrude (for you have 
laid your commands on me till to uſe that fond 
appellative) 1 cannot deſcribe, nor would 1 
have you conceive, leſt you imagine the effort 
painful. It is no otherwiſe ſo, than as it re- 
minds me that I have loſt you, and inforces on 
my mind that cruel conviction, that you are 
not, as I 3 almoſt . a myſelf « to think you, 
my child, | 
You cannot ſuppoſe you. mall be more at A 
.ofs without me, than J abſolutely find myſelf 


without you. Notwithſtanding my change of 
4 Yor, II. ; B 


place, 


( 2 ) 


from the time of my riſing till I go to bed, ! 
am perpetually blundering about Miſs Belye. 
dere. I have a little niece of Mr. Thirpley's 
with me, and I fo often call her Gertrude, that 
the poor thing deſires me not to take the trou- 
ble of correcting myſelf. She ſays, Gertrude 
is a very pretty name, and ſhe is ſure it belongs 
to ſomebody I love very much. At night, be- 
fore I go to my chamber, I cannot forbear aſk- 
ing myſelf if J have been into your's, to ſee you 
ſafe and well, and aſleep, I poſtpone doing 
many trifling things till I meet you, imagining 
you will preſently come into the room, and! 
ſeem always expedting you. If I find any thing 
in reading that I think you will like, or will 
inform you, I put a paper into the book; and 
one day when Mr. Thirpley ſaw me do this, 
and aſked me what it was that I fo particularly 
noticed, though his preſence ſhould. have ſet me 
right, I very gravely replied, that I ſaved the 
page for Miſs Belvedere. 

But do not, my dear, infer from this, that! 
am leſs happy than you wiſh me. While I hear 
of your welfare, I want, thank Heaven, no ad- 
dition to my ſtate of enjoyment; for my preſent 
pleaſures,. and thoſe I miſs, are incompatible; 
and I will not ſcruple to ſay, will bear — 


* 
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pariſon. This conſeſſion I am bound, as well 
in gratitude as in fincerity, to make, ſince it is 
to Mr. Belvedere, that Mr. Thirpley and I owe 
the ability of living together in ſuch comfort. 
Me have in our parith a very agreeable neigh. 
bourhood, and I aflure you are capable of muſ- 
tering a converſation- party that would not diſ- 
grace any of your polite circles, Our neareſt 
neighbours are Mr. and Mes. Parpen, two peo» 
ple equally deſerving of reſpe& for their moral 
qualities, and of regard, for their intellectual in- 
formation; and who, with Mrs. Parpen's bro» 
ther, have lately ſpent ſome time at Mr. Bur- 
lew's, in Kent, where they met your illuſtrious 
and intimate friends, lord * lady Porthurſt, 
and their daughter. 

Had I 24 you this, I 8 your next queſ- 
tions would have been—Well, and how did 
they like my illuſtrious friends ? What did 
they think of lady Helen? Were they not 
charmed with her ?-—I will not wait for your 
putting theſe interrogatories, becauſe I really 
with you to have their opinion; and it is neceſ= 
ſary that you, who are ſo inclined to think well 
of all the world, ſhquld embrace all opportuni- 
ties of knowing thoſe. you form connections 
vith, Credulity is, I confeſs, the offspring of 
kmplicity, and ſimplicity is che child of inno- 
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cence ; but eredulity is 1iK&Wiſe the parent of 
error, and the progeny of error can neither he 
traced nor enumerated. Were we to live in a 
world of purity, no evil could reſult from im- 
plicit confidence or unſuſpecting benevolence; 
but as we are placed in “ a motley mafs of con- 
ce tradiftions ſtrong,” and as not ſo much what 
we are, as what we appear to be, directs the multi- 
tude in the opinion they form of us, it behoves 
us, on all points, to judge before we determine; 
and on none is it more proper than in the im- 
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portant buſineſs of ſelecting friends. 

Do not imagine, my deareſt Gertrude, that 
I would prohibit your attaching yourſelf where 
your affections direct you, or that I am jealous 
of your having found, in my ftead, ſuch a depo- 
ſitory of your confidence as is neceſſary to your 
happineſs. I know by obſervation, that you 
cannot live without an alliance of this kind: 
your love is like the vine, or the ivy, which 
muſt have ſomething to adhere to, or wanderin 
unſatisfied luxuriance. It is this neceflity of 
adheſion, and the conſequent deſire of it, that 
leads you to approve univerſally. A profeſſion 
of regard for you will, at any time, engage 
your belief, and attract you as the trunk of any 
tree will encourage the vine or the ivy to cloſe 


contact. On this 957 permit me to 9 
: little 
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little that will wo. perhaps, be very pleakiog 
to you. 898 

Vour connexion 05 lord Porthurſt's fami- 
Iy is nearer, if poſſible, than friendſhip. It is 
an hereditary union; and while you live, I 
would have you regard it as ſacred, The great 
affection and attention they have ſhewn you, 
call for your gratitude; and the diſcharge of 
every duty you owe them, as perſons who have 
ever manifeſted the diſpoſition of parents to- 
wards you, is made eaſy and pleaſant to you, 
by your voluntary regard for, and eſteem of 
them. Lady Helen Storford is an agreeable and 
honorable acquaintance for you; but as to the 
matter of friendſhip with her, I know not well 
what to ſay.— Vou will ſtare at my doubt—you 
will think it impoſſible that your dear lady He- 
len and you ſnhould net be friends—and you may 
poſſibly think me ſplenetic or abſurd, when you 
ſe my definition of your connexion with her. 
Lord Porthurſt and Mr. Belvedere have been 
friends of a long ſtanding, and his lordſhip's 
thorough good-nature extends that friendſhip 
in a particular manner to his friend's daughter. 
Lady Porthurſt's affections follow her huſband's; 
for, without offence to the counteſs, I do not 
think ſhe has diſcernment enough to have ſe- 
lected you, without an index to direct her; and 
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from the manner in which ſhe has educated her 
daughter, I do not ſee a probability of the 
young lady's inheriting the ſteady ſocial affec- 
tion that ſo ſtrongly marks the character of her 
father. Lady Helen will like you, becauſe all 
the world will like you. You will be a very 
convenient, if not neceſſary, friend to her; but 
for friendſhip, unleſs I am very much deceived, 
me has as many of the requiſites as I have for 
the poſt of maſter-general of the ordnance, or 
firſt lord of the admiralty. Till I ſhew you 
the authority on which I ſpeak, you may very 
properly queſtion my judgment, who know ſo 
much leſs than you do of lady Helen. 
Mrs. Parpen tells me that ſhe, ber huſband, 
and brother, who are both men of conſiderable 
attainments, and have ſeen much of the world, 
were invited by Mr. Burlew, under an appre- 
benſion that he alone could not make his houſe 
ſufkiciently agreeable to his titled relations, who 
it ſeems had no great claim to his kindneſs, 
having cauſeleſsly, and for a long time, almoſt 
wholly negleQed him. He, bowever, was wil- 


ling to be pleaſed with their offer of a viſt, 


though the then infirm fituation of his health 
rendered it rather a troubleſome honour, The 
weather proving rainy, the beauty of a very 


fine 66 was eclipſed, and many perſons 
who 


(4) 
who would have viſited him, were prevented 
byit. The diſguſt of the peer, and his family, 
when they found what they muſt take up with, 
I will not ſay could not be concealed; © they 
took no pains to conceal it: and this, added to 
the inſolence and extravagance of the many 
uſeleſs ſervants they brought with them, if it 
had not been of ſhort duration, would have 
proved intolerable. In this fituation were af- 
fairs there, when Mr. and Mrs. Parpen were 
called away by the dangerous illneſs of one of 
their children; and not even Mr. Burlew's re- 
queſt could prevail on her brother to remain in 
the houſe to witneſs lord Porthurſt's provoking 
nonchalance, and to ſee the. counteſs and her 
daughter, while making the utmoſt pretenſions 

to high breeding, often ſtudiouſly affronting. 
And now, before I give you Mrs. Parpen's 
opinion of lady Helen, and to give that opinion 
credit with you, it is neceſſary you ſhould be 
a little acquainted with Mrs. Parpen herſelf, 
of whom, if you receive your judgment from 
your right honorable friend, I gueſs you will 
hot be very fond. She is a plain woman, with 
an improved underſtanding. She has accom- 
pliſhments enough to ſet up a dozen modern 
young ladies, and more knowledge than ſhe 
chuſes to diſplay to caſual acquaintance. In 
B 4 her 


e 
ber moral character, ſhe is ſerious, ſteady, re. 
ſpectable, and truly amiable; diffident, not 
from baſhfulneſs but humility; diſpoſed to every 
action of charity, friendſhip, or benevolence, 
and in every relative ſituation ſcrupulouſly con. 
ſcientious ; but Mrs. Parpen has nothing to re. 
commend her in her perſon or addreſs; the 
would be more at a loſs in a palace, than in an 
unfurniſhed cottage; and at a rout or aſſembly 
would be entirely overlooked. - Such, as nearly 
as I can collect from my knowledge of her 
| when ſhe was a young woman, and the renewal 
of my acquaintance with her now, ſhe is; and 
when you have read this character of her, you 
will judge for yourſelf what allowances. are to 
be made for her errors of opinion. 

She tells me that lady Helen Storford's beauty, 
both of countenance and perſon, is ſuch as 
would attract univerſal love and admiration, 
were they not conſtantly repelled by her affecta- 
tion and conceitedneſs; that ſhe has a great 
portion of vivacity, which, if good humored, 
would be highly agreeable; but that, ſoured as 
ſhe was by the gloom of the country, it ſhewed 
itſelf only in poignant ſatire and taunting re- 
partee. I aſked what ſhe thought of lady 
Helen's underſtanding and accompliſhments. 
As to the former, ſhe ſaid ſne could but very 
K | imperfectly 
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mperfectly judge, for her ladyſhip's intellec- 
tual faculties ſeemed wholly regulated by fa- 
ſhion ; her opinions. veered to all points, and 
only ſeemed guided by a reſolution to keep them 
diametrically oppoſed to thoſe of the perſons 
ſhe converſed with. As to her accompliſh- 
ments, not a word ought to be ſaid, becauſe 1 
remember you told me, in one of your letters, 
that her ladyſhip was, in the language of the 
beau - monde, highly accompliſhed. But my 
Gertrude does not ſpeak this language; and I 
will therefore venture to call in queſtion the de- 
cree of this formidable judicature. That lady 
Helen has quick parts, but no application, I 
can teſtify on my knowledge of her: what then 
can her attainments be? I will tell you, pretty 
nearly, to what they amount. She danced with 
incomparable elegance before ſhe went abroad: 

I will therefore, ſuppoſing ſhe muſt have im- 
proved while in France, allow her uncommon 
excellence in this branch of education. She 
ſpeaks French, Mrs. Parpen ſays, very fluent- 
1y, though not very correctly. Italian ſhe has 
a ſmattering of, but thinks it too great labor 
to learn it completely. For muſic ſhe has no 
taſte, belide what ſhe picks up by hearſay; ſhe 
has neither ear nor voice, though ſhe criticiſes 
and fings; and were it not a faſhionable accom- 
B 5 pliſhment, 


n hand that would diſgrace her chambermaid, 
As to her ſtile of compoſition, you, who ate 
her correſpondent, are the better judge. 


unembarraſſed, totally free from mauvaiſe bonte, 


or argumentative power, the ſucceeds by capti- 
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pliſhment, ſhe would, I dare ſay, honeſtly con. 
feſs her indifference to it. She told Mrs, Par- 
pen, that next to a needle the hated a book; and 
conſequently never reads, She has a little 
knack of rhyming, and now and then produces 
fome ſuch poetry as you meet with in the ap- 
pendix to an almanack, or puzzles her acquaint. 
ance with her enigmas and charades. She writes 


That this fair lady is admired and careſſed, 
apparently militates againſt my cenſure of her; 
but I have ſeen enough of the world to know, 
that, with all theſe imperfections, ſhe may be 
an object of attention, and a favorite with peo- 
ple who look not for what is folid, but what is 
brilliant. Her rank, and her being an only 
daughter, are circumſtances that make her con- 
fpicuous. Her beauty attracts obſervation, and 
is a favorable introduction. She is gay, lively, 


and has all that prontezza corretta that Goldoni 
aſcribes to the Jadies of Paris. She can talk, 
and will talk, on all ſubjects; and where he 
would fail for want of information, judgment, 


>  vating 


oa 


vating thoſe ſhe contends with, —So much for 
Helen Storford. 
In the other friendſhip you are forming, you 
may, I hope, promiſe yourſelf that ſpecies of 
pleaſure which the lightneſs of lady Helen's 
mind cannot afford you; but here it is neceſſary 
that you exerciſe a conſiderable degree of cir- 
cumſpe&ion, becauſe the perſon you are attach- 
ing yourlelf to, is very nearly a ſtranger to you. 
In the caſe of lady Helen, no caution or en- 
quiry was requiſite ; her family, and the friend- 
ſhip fubſiſting between her father and your's, 
were ſufficient credentials; but of Mrs. Melros 
you only know, that her huſband was, and her 
ſon is, a gentleman of worth and conſideration. 
How far this kind of relative merit is to be re- 
lied on, is worth your thinking on. . YH 
Your temper, my dear Gertrude, is of that 
fort which < hopeth all things ;” and you have 
2 keen eye in the diſcovery of what is good in 
thoſe about you. Mrs. Melros is all that is 
amiable; and in the next acquaintance you 
make, you will find ſomething equally faſcinat+ 
ing. Now, though I do not mean to inſinuate 
that your judgment is falſe or ill-founded, yet 
from the manner of your expreſſing yourſelf, 
4 fear, that in encouraging this extremely ſocial 
liſpoſition, and giving your friends credit for 
B 6 | ſo 
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ſv much excellence; you will meet with many 
mortifications. You have dreſt up an im 
in your mind, which you ſuppoſe all thoſe you 
love to reſemble, and whenever you find out the 
diſſimilarity, you - will feel cruelly balked, 
Friendſhips ſhould not be contracted under a 
perſuaſion that the object is: poſſeſſed of every 
excellence, and for this reaſon—that we ſhall 
certainly find ourſelves in an error. It is the 
inherent property of lave, to preſent to a lover 
every poſſible perfection in his miſtreſs; the 
deluſion laſts, perhaps, long enough to bring 
the parties together; when it vaniſhes, if /eem 
(which, paradoxical as it ſeems, is not at all 
incompatible with a knowledge of every failing) 
ſucceeds, the perſons are happy; if it does not, 
they are palled, diſappointed, diſguſted, and 
miſerable. But friendſhip, the more rational 
affection of the ſoul, to be juſt and permanent, 
muſt-be quick-ſighted and impartial : it muſt, 
and it will, if attended to, preſent the object it 
means us to embrace, as it really and ſimply 1s. 
No deformity of perſon, no irregularity of fea- 
tures, no deſect of intellect will it ſtoop to con- 
ceal; nor, where this knowledge is not to be 
obtained, will it ever ſuppoſe. that moral impoſ- 
fibility,' human perfection | its influence is ex- 
erted not to hide defects, but to reconcile us to 
O 9 8 them. 
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them. Virtue is its baſis, happineſs is its end 
—an end which deception can never reach, nor 
wilful credulity hope for. If we are in queſt of 
perfect beauty, whether internal or external, to 
"fall in love is the, ſhorteſt way to delude our- 
ſelves into an opinion that we have found it.— 
If we apply to e we e muſt be en 
to ſee things as they are. ; 
This, my deareſt 3 is the * total 
of my information on one point, and my obſer- 
vation on another. I wiſh you no otherwiſe to 
make uſe of my advice, than to reſtrain your- 
ſelf from delegating to others a power over your 
mind. If in the end you find me wholly miſ- 
taken, you are no loſer; as any caution you may 
hereafter think it prudent to exerciſe, will af- 
ford you time to inveſtigate the charaQter of 
your friends, and thereby ſtrengthen the bond 
of union between you. 'I know you will think 
my maxims unpleaſant: there is nothing more 
painful to ingenuous natures than the firſt 
awakening of ſuſpicion; but many an amiable 
mind has been ruined by the want of a due mix- 
ture of caution, and many an one, who would 
have ſhuddered at an immoral action, has been 
made acceſſary to a crime, by indulging that 
miſchievous and inſidious dec ere- 
eng 1 4 | 
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Though I have ceaſed to have any authority 
over you, I am perfuaded you will not call my 
care impertinent; and though you do not like 
my /ubjef, you will, I am fure, acquit my ine 
tentions'; and ſtill believe me, as I very truly 
am, with the greateſt reſpect for Mr. Belvedere, 
and fincereſt love for yourſelf, _ 
didn very zealous and anxious friend, 
Anne THIRPLEY, 


* » 
1 
1 4 
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LETTER LXXXIT. 


LADY HELEN STORFORD TO MISS BEL- 
VEDERE. 


Vale Offer, th Fuly, 

Ar laſt, my dear Bel, the grand ſeeret is 
divulged, and I am intruſted with the 
cauſe of the quarrel between my father and my 
grandiffims uncle. It was, to be ſure, under 
an injunction to ſecrecy that it was communi- 
cated/to me; but I dare ſay I am not the only 
perſon that knows it. Your father, I will ven- 
ture my head, has heard it all; for I do not be- 


en lord F ever had a thought that he con» 
| cealed 
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cealed from him, ſo why ſhould not I ſtrike up 
this pretty confidential fort of friendſhip with 
| his daughter ? Mon amie ęſi moi meme, and Bel- 
vedere hall be as wiſe as Helen. Verily, I 
cannot endure to have my mind burthened with 
what muſt be told to no one. I never kept 4 
ſecret three days ſince I was created; two days 
and a night I have ſuffered it, © like a worm in 
« the bud, not to feed on my damaſk cheek,” 
but to gnaw, gnaw, gnaw my tongue, till it 
has been intolerable, and then out I have bolted 
it to the firſt perſon I met. You ſee, therefore, 
it is much more prudent to leave me (and I 
believe it is ſo with all people) at liberty as to 
divulging what is told them. If you do not re- 
ſtrain them, they will perhaps be ſo careful as 

to ſele a proper object for their confidence; 
but if you entirely prohibit the diſcovery, and 
they are as conſcientious as I am, depend upon 
it that the very pain, the agony of keeping a 
ſecret, will force them to deliver it to the per- 
ſon neareſt them. This I tell you, mia bella, 
by way of cautioning you never to truſt me with 
a private affair. No, my dear, in pity to me, 
do not; I ſhould be ſorry to diſoblige you, and 
I ſhould involuntarily do it, even if I held my 
tongue, by ſtarting whenever any body ap- 
proached me that I thought might ſteal the 2 
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Eret from me, and by my heſitating, in anſwer. 
ing the commoneſt queſtions in the world, lef 
I ſhould inadvertently betray you. 
No to return to the ſubject I ſet out en | 
Money, money, money was the bone of con- 
tention between my two illuſtrious relations 
money, the bane and baſis of earthly bliſs, the 
neceflary ingtedient and the alloy of pleaſure, 
Kc. &c. &c. It ſeems my father made the abo- 
minable Kentiſh viſtt with a view to prevail on 
mon ſicur Gripefaſt to arrange his affairs in ſuch 
a manner as would fix the advantage my mo- 
ther would derive from his death; or, in other 
words, lord Porthurſt went to enquire what Mr, 
Burlew would leave him. The ſpirit not mov. 


ing mine uncle to reveal his intentions, my fa 


ory a ſum of aura which one. party could 
as well ſpare as the other ſpend; but this was 
refuſed ; and a long lecture enſued about extra- 
Vagance, . ſquandering, diſſipation, waſtc, and 
the Lord knows what, in which it ſeems I had 
my ſhare of the old gentleman's rage, an obli- 
gation of which I; hope to acquit myſelf b) 
reſolving, as I have moſt piouſly done, never 
again to enter his hovel door, nor abridge bis 
ſplendid ſtile of. living, by OC" on his 
| ref f cherry r 47 1 1543 ie, 
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| All this intelligence I had in a letter from 
mama, who likewiſe tells me, ſhe and lord P. 
have thoughts of going to Bruſſels for two 
years. I ſuppoſe they expect Mr. Burlew to die, 
or cool, in that time. She gives me my choice 
either to go with them, or to remain under the 
cart of colonel and lady Lucy Branlyffe, with 
liberty to go where elſe I will, provided they 
allow me to conſider their houſe as my home. 
As the ſays the Bruſſels ſcheme is to go inceg. 
do not much care for the trip, though I own 
I ſhould like to ſee the place; but I muſt go 
like myſelf, or not at all; ſo I determine to ac» 
cept the Vale Oſier alternative. Branlyffe was 
out of his little wits when I pronounced my 
final reſolution; Lucy heſitated; I ſtared; for 
ſhe had juſt been hoping, when the letter came, 
that it was not a ſummons for me, and now ſhe 
looked as if ſhe hoped it was; but I ſoon found 
the cauſe : it would indeed be very incovenient 
to them to have me always with them, much as 
they are from home; ſo I ſaid I was ſute you 
and Mr. Belvedere would, at any time, relieve 


them; and they then deſired me to aſſure lady 


Porthurſt of their acceptance of the honor, and 


ſo forth, of having _ Helen Storford under 
their care, | 


Behold 


it beſore lord and lady P. quit England, I muſt 


© v8 } 
"Behold me now, therefore, my dear, in the 
guardianſhip of a gay, young, handſome colo- 
nel, and a fprightly laſs of my own rank, 
not many years older than myſelf. Oh if all 
parents would leave their children to ſuch gust- 
dians, what a charming thing it would be to be 
a ward; but fathers and mothers generally pick 
out the old and the ugly, to take charge of us 
pretty creatures. As for me, fo well am I pleaſed 
with my gaoler, that I think of nothing but 
that *tis happy he is a married man ; if he was 
not, by my-cap and feathers, I believe he would 
be the mortal bleſt with me. | 
As I have no longer a right to be rebellious 
in this houſe, and as J do not think I ſhall quit 


wait till my guardians give me permiſſion to come 
to you. I hope you are not very ſolitary with- 
out me, for I ſee no proſpe@ of my viſiting Aſh- 
holm ſuddenly. Branlyfe is eternally rallying 
me about his new authority; and though I re- 
mind him that I am til} at liberty to diſpoſe of 
myſelf, he vows he will exerciſe the right of 
locking me up, as ſoon as I offer to decamp. | 
| Melros will ſpend a few weeks here in the au- 
tumn, and I think that will be a good oppot- 
tunity for me to begin my attack-on his weaker 


ide, I muſt ſtudy his character a little previ- 
* b oully, | 


"DF 
6uſly, that I may lay fiege properly; ſhould he 


not ſurrender, tis only a ſmall quantity of powe 
ger and ſhot thrown away. If I make him my 
captive, glory awaits me, for he is thought in- 
vulnerable. Still, however, believe me, I ne- 
ver ſhall be his, nor leſs than I am now, 

- Your 


HELEN» 


LETTER LXXxXIII. 


MISS BELVEDERE To MRS. THIRPLEY. 


Aſphalm Park; png Jah. 8 
WI. EN I neglect the advice of ſo kind a 

friend as Mrs. Thirpley, may I want it 
and wiſh for it in vain. I cannot ſay, my dear 
madam, that I felt any more than one very agree- 
able ſenſation as I read your monitory letter; 
- but that I would forego any pleaſure to perpe- 
tuate: it aroſe from a thorough conviction that I 
have in you a benign and tutelar genius, who: 
ſees for me, feels for me, judges for me, and 
guides me. Thanks, abundant thanks for your 
love and anxiety; the caution you inculcate: 
wat, boy imbibed it, to contract my heart, 
and 


churſt, I have no option; for were I cool in my 


. 
and give a ſhadowy tint to every object arount 
me; but when I more maturely conſidered hoy. 
far it reached, and what muſt be its effe&;] 
perceived that it might be no more grievous than 
the injunction of temperance to thoſe who wiſh 
to preſerve health. You would not, I am fi. 
tisfied, prohibit: or abridge my pleaſures; it 
ſhall be my care to enjoy them wich prudence 
and circumſpection. 

I grant many of your obſervations, and Mrs, 
Parpen's ſtrictures on the character of lady Helen, 
are well founded; but I believe all that is im- 
puted to her as reſulting from ill temper, is the 
conſequence: of levity, and an eager deſire of 
amuſement. She has been brought up in a tri- 
fling manner, and is made a trifler ; ſtill, how- 
ever, there is a warmth of affection, and an in- 
genuouſneſs about her, that, unleſs ſhe diſcards 
them, muſt always make her amiable. 
Forgive me if I ſay you are miſtaken in 
thinking I ſuppoſe perfection in my friends. If 
Lerr, it is in accepting a commutation for fail- 
ings: | I | conſider virtues; as preponderating 
againſt faults, and, if my friend has the valua- 
ble advantage, I am ſatisfied ; but in the calc 
of lady Helen, and indeed of lord and lady Por- 


rd for them, I muſt be ungrateful. Here, 
* therefore, 


F 


: FE 


(a 

therefore, gratitude juſtifies: me in any degree of 
partiality, and as I intend never to put it in the 
power of any but a tried friend to make me in 
any way unhappy, you will, 1 truſts find the 
good effects of your advice. 2214 

Lady Helen writes me word, that lord and 
lady Porthurſt are going for a Couple of years to 
Bruſſels on a retrenching ſcheme; during which 
time colone] Branlyffe's houſe will be her re- 
gular home; and whenever that is inconve- 
nient, ſhe will be with us. She hints at it, 
and my father is not averſe to it. The time 
ſor her paying her promiſed viſit here, ſeems as 
far off as ever:—it is one of her ladyſhip's fail- 
ings to be intirely engroſſed with the ſcene be- 
fore her. You ſee I am not blind to her faults: 
My father is ſo immerſed in buſineſs, and it 
is this ſummer ſo much the faſhion with our 
neighbours to be any where but at home, that T 
ſhould perhaps feel the want of ſociety, were it 
not for Mrs, Melros, with whom I generally 
ſpend more than half of every day. No time 
paſſes ſo agreeably; ſhe has ſuch” à various 
fund of elegant amuſement, that ſnhe always 
ſeems a new companion, without the aukward- 
neſs and inconvenience of novelty, I have ſent 
the piano forte to her houſe, for the pleaſure of 
_—_ her play; which ſhe does ſo as to ſhame - 


me. 


"iP that ſhe is abundantly entertaining and inftruc, 


i) 


me. She has had a very fine voice; it has lo 
much of its power, but retains all its ſweetneſ 
I have heard her ſing ſome of Arne's delightfy 
airs, in a ſtile that has affected me beyond e, 
preſſion. She has read a great deal, and of x 
ſort of reading out of the common track; o 


tive. Tbere ſeems to me to be hardly any 
thing of which ſhe is quite ignorant, which is 
the more to be wondered at, as ſhe ſays her pa 
rents could give her little or no education, and 
till ſhe was near ſixteen ſhe knew nothing but 
of the buſineſs of a farm houſe. Does not this 
ſeem very ſtrange? There is certainly, I will 
confeſs to you, ſome myſtery annexed to bes 
ſtory. I cannot tempt her to be at all commu- 
nicative. She ſighs. whenever ſhe ſpeaks of any 
event paſſed many years, ago; and from her pie- 
ſent melancholy, and the hints ſhe drops occa- 
ſionally, I collect that ſhe has been unfortunate. 
Of her huſband, ſhe makes little mention; but 
always with gteat reſpect. Von know he was 
in the army, and you remember he was Killed 
in America. Her only comfort, the ſays, is 
her ſon, - of whom the is very fond; and his 
conduct, if I may judge from her opinion of 
him, is exemplary. She appeazs:to.me deſirous 
ah ETON ny: highs and whit- 


cer 


CELL 
erer can tend to diſcover who ſhe, 
yet I think the would let me into. hel 
dence, if ſomebody, or ſomething, di, 
againſt her inclination; reſtrain he. 
This myſteriouſneſs is extremely unplea. 
to me, as beſide keeping me conſtantly in fe 
of ſaying or doing ſomething that, while Lean, 
not tell whence her melancholy. proceeds, may 
wound her mind, it makes me reſerved in my 
converſation abqut | her. My acquaintance, 
who ſee her in the carriage with me, or meet 
me walking with her, naturally enquire, when 
ſuch a queſtion- is proper, who this ſtranger. is, 
and two or three queries generally. diſcoves 
that I am. more ignorant than on ſuch. an oc- 
calon I ought to be. She declines all viſits 
and civilities, . but from me; and, which you 
will wonder at, I cannot get her.to come hither 
even for an hour, If I would ſee. her, I muſt 
go to her, for the outſide of our houſe is all ſhe 
chuſes to Know of it. I ſhould think that he 
$ would rather be excuſed from the trouble I give 
her, .if her, every expreſſion did not mani feſt joy 
when [ viſit her. 1 Can, give vou no idea of 
the attachment the diſcovers. to me. I never 
law a mother, ſo. fond of à daughter. 
Suſpicious as are the circumſtances about 


us. ae. I thou, think elf, iy * 


\lanation of theſe vague ſentiments, which ts 


the ſame time. Surely, if this were all, Mrs, 
Melros herſelf would explain it. Be it as i 
may, I cannot much err while my father fe- 
gulates my actions; and I may innocent]y er- 
F Joy what would be one of the pleaſanteſt con- 
nexions I could form, if it had but the addition 
of mutual confidence. 


a time for the performance of his promiſe, that 
he will one evening take à walk with me when 
I go to Mrs. Melros, and that 1 ſhall in- 
troduce him to her, as it is many years ſince 


| . e but J cannot yet prevail upon din 


"Ka 
pleaſure of her acquaintance for i 
run in forming a friendſhip with he, 

4 not my father's ſanction. I faney he 
er informed as to her ſituation and h 
than I am; becauſe, to all my expreſſon 

3 he anſwers; that none who are ni 
itimate with her, can eſteem her as ſhe dt. 
erves; that ſhe has been cruelly treated by 
hoſe who ought to have protected her; thi 
he has ſeen the worſt fide of the world, and 
earnt to deſpiſe it ;—and, when I aſk for an ex. 


ze are ſcarcely" more intelligible than her f. 
ence, he refers me to the death of her huſband, 
ind the lofs of two children who died nearly at 


My father promiſes me; but without fixing 


buſineſs, 


c 25 ) 


buſineſs, or the wearinefs of buſineſs, is the 
- conſtant excuſe; and I go, evening after even- 
ing, with no other companions than ſervants, 7 
and perhaps horſes. He bids me, in my beha- 
viour to her, be frank and unembarraſſed, and | 
not appear aware that ſhe is not equally ſo to 
me; but to repreſs my curioſity is impoſſible. 
I feel ſo intereſted in her melancholy, that 1 
Jong to know what cauſes. it. I am ſure it muſt 
de ſomething very uncommon...” _ _ 

You will be angry with me for my folly, and 
—_— accept me ib S =, 

1 0 humble ſervant, F 

—— B8LVEDER®, 
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M155 BELVEDERE To LADY HELEN 
'STORFORD. | 5 1 


Labels, hark. r5th 7 25 * © 
7OUR letter, my. dear lady, deen, ſhould 
not haye remained ſo -0ng unnoticed, but 
ta my time has been very much taken up by the 
riend you accidentally introduced me ta. Poor 
Vor. II. C Mrs 


ol 
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| Mrs. Melros has been for ſome days — 
II, though in no danger; and as her diſorder 
affected her ſpirits, I made a point! of doin 
what I could to amuſe her. She. is now. rec 
vering apace; and as ſhe inſiſts on my appto 
priating the whole of this day tomy own i. 
- fairs, 1 devote the earlieſt part to you. 
Fou have flattered me into a hope that au 
houſe may ſhare,” with eolonel Branlyffe's, th 
credit, for I muſt not call it the honour, of off 
ing you a home, during lord and: lady Por 
thurſt's abſence: - My father. authorizes me h 
expreſs· is ſenſe of the diſtinction, by intreatin 
you to conſider Aſhholm and Berkley-ſquarea 
your abiding-places,»wheneyer you pleaſe toi 
fit them; and, for myſelf, I can promiſe thi 
you ſhall find ever the very cordial reception 
have ſo often enjoyed at your houſe, I can 
entertain you as elegantly, "but I will as hol 
tably as any of your friends, even in Paris. 
I do not feel quite comfortable in the idead 
Jord and. lady Porthurſt? Boing out of the kin! 
dom without my paying my reſpects to tich 
1 and taking leave of them; but my father tel 
me their engagements will not admit of 0 
: meeting, and I muſt ſubmit to a neceſſity be 
1 $ very irkſome to me. 
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(0227)) 

I ſhould make an ill- founded claim to your 
pity, if Turged you to haſten to Aſhholm on 
account of the lonelineſs of my ſituation. It 
is indeed far from lonely: perhaps the certainty 
that you will come, makes me leſs impatient, 
I am not unhappy without you; I ſhall be very 
happy with you. I pleaſe myſelf with think- 

ing you will be pleaſed with Mrs. Melros we 
i hall have abundance of fine walks, fine rides, 
| and agreeable eonverſation;—but what is all 
. © this to the vivid pleaſures you are enjoying at 
. Vale Oſier? I, and all I can offer, muſt appear 
frre, after the gaiety of colonel Branlyſſe's 


W wh” CP rr 


i villa. I muſt not intrude on your time by ſple- 
z _ netic prognoſtications, which, I hope, will ne- 
ls ver be falfilled. I long to fee you; and to tell 
1 you by word of mouth, how much 1 am, Lear 
nl 5 lady Helen, 

at Tour fincerely affeQionate | 

7 | and very humble ſerrant. 


"GERTRUDE BELVEDERE. - 
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MISS BELVEDERE, TO MRS. THIRPLEY, 


| Aauiuls gui, 1 5th Jah 
DEAR MADAM; 5 
SHORT letter, which I have juſt now 
ritten to lady Helen, is my firſt per- 


5 e in the epiſtolaty way ſince 2 wrote to 
you. In the afternoon of that day, I called os 
Mrs. Melros, and found her very much indiſ- 
poſed with à feveriſh complaint. She con- 
tinued really very ill for three days, and then 
her diſorder left her, but left her ſo low and 
weak, that it was very unfit for her to be in 
the care of common ſervants only. I have, 


therefore, ſpent every leiſure hour, in which! 


could be abſent from home, with her. To-dy 


ſhe ſends me word ſhe is. much better, and in- 


_- fiſts on my making up for ſome of my % tint, 


as ſhe calls it, by ſtaying at home. 
Her illneſs, and my attendance on her, have 


in ſome meaſure leſſened her reſerve : ſhe has 


told me a few particulars of her life, and pro- 
miſed me, that at ſome time or other, I ſhall be 
made acquainted with her ſtory. This promiſe 


has made me quite eaſy, as it ſhes ſhe does 
$128: not 


* 
* 
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(297)! 
not wiſh to conceal what has befallen her fn 
us courſe of her life, and that ſhe thinks me 
deſerving of her confidence.” I can already, . 
have with much more eaſe to her, and I feel 
that] love her every day more than the former 
one. 

My father cannot enjoy mach of the pleaſure: 
of the country, he is fo much taken up with 
lord Porthurſt's affairs, which, by what little 
Jean learn, are in dreadful confuſion. Though 
I am ſorry he is engaged m ſo diſagreeable a 
buſineſs-as arranging them, I am glad, for lady 
Helen's ſake, that they are in ſuch hands; for 
what a diſtreſſing ſituation would ſhe be in, if 
the arrangement of them were poſtponed till 
the earl's death ! The family -eſtate never was 
large, nor, as we all BN were the preſent 
poſſeſſors ever ceconomiſts : it has _ undergone a 
yearly diminution, and ſuch as it is not likely 
ſpeedily to recover. The labor of balancing 
accounts, and putting them in a train of pay- 
ment, directing fales, and adviſing his lordſhip, 
falls on my father, whoſe time, that ſhould be 
devoted to relaxation after the daily fatigue his 
active mind goes through i in his own buſineſs, is 
wholly engroſſed in reading deeds, ' making cals 
eulations, and writing letters on this perplex= 
og ſubject, © 1:99) 107690321 2? gains 'yiavus Bf "Ll 
C3 | Lord 


( {2005 ) 1 


Lord Porthurſt and his lady leave England in 
a few weeks. They are at preſent at Trevelly, 
and will ſail from the port neareſt to them, ſo 
that I ſhall not ſee them, nor, I believe, will 
their daughter, before they go. Thank God, 
this is not my caſe: it would break my heart 
to ſee a parent go into fuch an exile. 

We are to have a large company to dinner 
to day. I muſt conſult with y prime miniſſer 
about my deſſert, which I want to have a little 
out of the common way of elegance. You; | 
will therefore excuſe me if I add only, that I 
am, 


Yours moſt fincerely, | 
GzzxTRUDE BELVEDERE, 


F - 
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LETTER LXXXVI. 


LADY. HELEN: STORFORD' TO MISS BET · 
VEDERE. | 


18th Tulys 
1 HAVE, by 3 poſt, my ſweet Belue- 
dera; a letter from my mama, in which {be 


_ Oy thing is — for their going; 3 


— 


( 3x ) 
that it is neceſſary lold Pi ſhduld ſee Mr, Bel- 
vedere; and for thatypuspoſe he has written to 
him by the ſame poſt, to requeſt. your father to. 
come down to Trevelly. Mama, therefore,, 
delires· me to leave Vale Oſier, and go over to 
von; for, as ſhe very juſtly obſerves, the leaſt 
I can do for all the trouble Mr. Belvedere has 
about us, is to relieve his daughter's ſolitude 
in his abſence. In this opinion, I aſſure you, 
] entirely acquieſce, and would ſet out inſtant- 
y for Aſhholm, but neither Branlyffa, nor his 
wife, will hear of it. They inſiſt on my wri- 
ting to you, and, in their name, Inviting you'to 
ſpend the time of Mr. Belvedere's journey, and 
ſtay i in Cornwall, here, I am told not to preſs 
it with common Vehemence, but witk all the" 
earneftneſs. in my power, and I therefore (obe- 
dient to my colonel) conjure you, if you love 
me, to come hither. You. will find it infinite 
ly more agreeable than my coming to you, for 
we are very cheerful, and the vale is in all its 
beauty.  Brantyife ſays, if Mr. Belvedere cannot” 
bring you, and does not chuſe you ſhould come 
alone, he will make a party to fetch you. At 
all events you muſt come; fo contrive it as you 
pleaſe. Let me have your anſwer immediately, 
vith an arrangement for your remove; War 
i Jour proper perfon be revr this day ſe en- 

"ION 444134 $4. er” 7479 Vary night, 
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night, at t fartheſt, If you 8 to 3 2 ne. 
gative on the nen never __ me again 


* ſtile . 
Tour 3 friend, 


U e. Helen 
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LETTER, EXXXVII. 
"MESS BELVEDERE re MRS. THIRPLEY. 


. 

WI RE I to date my letter from the place 

of my preſent abode, I ſhould aſtoniſn 
you. My dear madam, I am in a houſe I ne- 
ver ſaw till three days ago, and with perſons, 
all excepting one, as much ſtrangers to me. In 
ort, I am at colonel Branlyffe's, at Vale 
Ofier, in Kent, and here I am likely to be for 
a week or two. The cauſe of my ſudden and 
extraordinary migration is this :—Lord Por- 
thurſt ſent to my father, requeſting to ſee him 
once-more. at Trevelly. Lady Porthurſt wrote 
to her daughter, defiring her to be with me dur- 
ing my father's abſence, Colonel and Jady 


yy Branly fe oppoſed this, and, inſtead of it, 
were 


„ 
were ſo very obliging as to ſend me x moſt preſs 
gag invitation to paſs the time with lady Helen 
at their houſe. To complying with their de- 
fire, I had many objections; leaving dear Mrs. 
Melros was not the leaſt ; but my father ſaid, 
he could-not go eaſy if he left me at Aſhholm, 
and that determined me, I was fooliſh enough 
to go in great tribulation to acquaint Mrs. 
Melros with this ſad neceflity, and ſhe conſoled 
me under it, by promiſing to devote her leiſure 
to writing to me. She told me I might derive 
ſome advantage from my abſence, for. that a 
narrative of her life, which ſhe was ſure I 
wiſhed for, ſhould: be the ſubſtance of her let- 
ters, This flattered me with a hope of being 
united to her in a ſtill cloſer bond of friendſhip 
on my return to Aſhholm, and I e from 
ber tolerably cheerful. | 

Three days abode in a houſe does not entitle 
one to judge of the inhabitants. Lady Helen 
had told me much of the gaiety ſhe lived in here, 
and indeed I do not find her account exagge- 
rated; but as for the real cheerfulneſs I meet 
| with, unleſs. noiſe, diſorder, and all the racket 
of a wn. ef] is to be called cheerfulneſs, 
1 cannot admit that thete is any here. It is 
aſtoniſhing to me, that colonel Branlyffe ſhould 
have taken a houſe in, Ton TO Fs ooun- 


2 


try undoubtedly is beautiful, and in the mot 


elegant manner rural; but what is this to them! 
They do not venture out of their chamber ti 
Hoon. They then take a duſty ride, which 


they might enjoy juſt as well in Hyde-pat, 


They return, dreſs, go out to dinner, or ba 


dinner-company at home. The gentlemen { 
by the bottle till nine or ten in the evening, ani 
he ladies play at cards. If they walk, it i 
When it is ſo dark that nothing can be dil. 
"cerned, and in a place which has nothing 6 


recommend it, but that it is crouded like the 


mall. Supper-company, a concert, or a bal, 
generally keeps them up till the moſt beautiful 
Part of the morning, when they diſperſe to n: 


cruit for the next day; and why all this coull 


not be as well done in Marybone, or indeed 
Cheapſide, I cannot diſcover, 

The houſe is new; but not ſuMiciently mo 
dern to ſuit the taſte of its maſter, who is mil. 
ing ſuch improvements as leave him ſcarcely 
"habitation. I do not fee any probability of it 

ever pleaſing him, as he appears too whimic 
to like the ſame thing two hours together, 

Of him, and of his lady, I can yet judge or 
17 from externals. He is, in his perſon, dieß, 
and deportment, quite faſhionable, Her lady 


- ſhip is no leſs ſo; not handſome, but very ſoar 


( 35 ) 


in her figure and Ladbe, w. wich great ſpirits, 
great good humour, and a. gent for amuſement 
that keeps her invention perpetually employed 
to ſind variety. She had a large fortune at. her 
own diſpoſal ; the colonel nothing but his come 
miſſion. All her neareſt friends were offended 
by her marrying him, but':that ſeems no bur» 
then on her mind; Too volatile to:think; ſhe is 
out of the reach of affliction : ſhe fings, ſhe 
laughs, ſhe dances, and filences the voice af 
care by the clamour of: pleaſure. rt 0494018 

Io theſe gay folks I am at preſent a gueſt ; 
and, if I may judge from their behaviour to 
me, no unwelcome one. It was an act, not 
only of great civility hut of great good - natura, 
to invite me hither, and I am happy in think- 
ing I promote lady Helen's enjoyment of her 
ſituation, She ſays, that till I came, ſhe wanted 
ſomebody to talk. to, for lady Lucy has little 
converſation- time. We take a pleaſant morn- 
ing- walk very frequently before the colonel and 
his lady are ſtirring, and I can boaſt the power 
F of making my lively and layely .friend ſerious 
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in theſe tete-d-tetes. She will liſten to me 

while I point out the beauties of nature that 

ſurround us; ſhe will ſuffer me to diſſect the 

corn- flowers, and remark on their minute can- 

dbruction; and at the end of our tour will (ex- 
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reſi her endes that nil now the \ was „nech 
ble to the pleaſute I have made her acquainte( 
with, After all, it muſt be ſaid of lady He. 
len, that ſhe is an amiable woman. I am ſure, 
my dear madam, had you educated her as you 
Have done me, I ſhould have ſtood a ſmall 
Chance for the firſt place in your affections. 1 
cannot rejoice-in the pre-eminence, becauſe it 
s purchaſed at the expence of one I dearly love, 
though I ſhould now be very loth to reſign my 
precedence. Love lady Helen only as much 25 
the deſerves to be loved; the then cannot com- 
plain of your indifference: but at all events 


cheriſh your partiality for 

Aeli Your very affeRionate . 
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ur DEAR MADAM, 

_QHALL I fay I rejoice in your abſence? 
No, ſurely. I ſhould only teſtify my in- 


gratitude without conveying my meaning. You 
are. 
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way! andi feel myſelf ſunk into the folitary 
exiſtence I dragged on before I had the happi- 


neſs of knowing you. I am uncomfortable with- 
out you; and yet I am glad of this opportuni 

of improving our friendſhip, by revealing to you 
thole particulars which my want of fortitude and 


collectedneſs will not ſuffer me to communicate 
verbally. 


From your very correct opinions and i ingentious 
ſentiments, I ſoon learnt that you looked on mu- 
| tual confidence as the baſis. on which friendſhip, 


to be permament, muſt be founded. I felt the 
juſtneſs of the poſition, without the ability to 
act as the conyiction dictated. You have often 
undeſignedly ſtung me to the quick, by hinting 


at the unpleaſantneſs of reſerve; but if your 
very amiable qualities, and mature judgment, 
had not attached me inſeparably to you, I could 
rather have given up the advantage of your 
friendſhip, than have revealed the ſecrets with 
which my boſom is fraught—ſecrets which ' 


ſhudder in recollecting. 
When I preface what I am Ning to unfold 


to you by a confeſſion, that it will diſcover 
much to blame in me, your prudence will per- 
| haps expect, or your good nature will certainly 
ſupply an injunction to ſecrecy. I ſhrink from 
the ſcrutiny of the world: I dread being known, 


I am 


1 
J am ſure you will not betray me, even to Mr. 
Belvedere ; and 1 rely confidently on that k. 
cürit7ß. wy 4 20 DIES BY 
That 1 may not begin with an impoſition, I 
warn you not to expect every particular of my 
life: ſomething I muſt omit, and ſomething 1 
muſt veil, What 1 tell | you ſhall be triQly the 
truth; nothing will T conceal or diſguiſe with 
a view to extenuate my faults, If I am dot 48 
unreferved a as you wich, or berever you per- 


ind n 


ceive any e ucidation | wanting, do mie the juſtice 
to believe I am myſterious folely out of regard 
to others ; ; for as to myſelf, T have nothing to 
Tear f from lo merciful an auditor às you; and, 
Were i it not prudent, I thoutd witknold n no er. 
cumftance from you. EMS WA FACT 
My origin is not only humble—it is ſordid, 
MY father was the läſt ſurviving fon of à fe- 
eden but ruined family, 5 rented a very 
Tmäll farm i in one of the midland counties of 
England, | in which, by his care and induſtry, 
ne would probably have thriven, had it not been 
for the burthen of many children, and for the 
"Rill more opprellive temper of the landlord un- 
der whom we lived, and whoſe influence I can 
"compare to nothing ſo fitly as to that of ſome 
"trees, which will ſuffer no vegetation in their 
= Ve would Have wrung gold om 177 
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ble: inceſſantly tailing to amaſs on his eſtate, 
and as profuſely layiſhing in London, his life, 
during one half of the year, was a ſeries of 
rapacity, injuſtice, and oppreſſion ; and in the 
other, a ſcene of as extravagant diffipation. _ In 
his abſence from the country, he delegated his 


ſpirit to a Keward every way worthy of his em- 
ployer, and who taught him to check the little 
progreſs his tenants could ever make towards 
opulence, by keeping them on ſhort leaſes. 
That his dependents could juſt live, was thought 
by maſter and ſeryant a ſtate of ſufficient bleſ- 
ſing; but this policy, like all other ſelfiſh en- 
deavours, at laſt operated againſt itſelf. Many 
of our fellow-ſufferers quitted their natural 
home, and their country, unable to endure the 
gripe of theſe i iron hands: many a family haye 


ſtock that was, to be their venture in a diſtant 
land, and execrating the pitileſs cruelty that 
,exiled them. But my father had not even this 
;reſource : he was, as our landlord would often 
inſultingly tell him, too poor to emigrate : his 


family, numerous and young, fettered him to 
the place; and his love for it was ſuch, that I 
have heard him ſay, he would, if it were poſ- 
ſible, make. bread of the duſt of 41 rather than 


In 


quit it. | 
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5 In this tate of abject poverty was I born} 
inured more by need than ability, to labour 
hard i in the grand concern of procuring / bread, 
and accuſtomed to hear, inſtead of the cheerful 


ſong and ruſtic merriment, which are poeti- 


cally annexed to rural occupations, nothing 
but wailing complaints, dreaty forebodings, 
and deſponding reſolutions. The miſery un- 
der which we groaned, neceſſarily ſpread a 
gloom over the minds of my parents, and ren- 
"dered them, in my eyes, unkind and ſevere. 
After the inceſſant toil of day after day, they 
looked round on the produce of their labours, 


and often found it totally conſumed in once ſa- 
tisfying the hunger of their children. In ſhort, 
T may ſay, that from the time I firſt remember 
"myſelf, the aſpect of woe never departed from 


our dwelling ; and each ſucceeding year, as it 
" Increafed our neceſſities, aggravated our diſtreſs 
to a degree hardly to be borne. 

How, without abhoring myſelf, can I reflect, 
that, by my own folly, I added to theſe bitter 
ſufferings? How can I detail to you, my dear 
madam, all this folly, without at orice reſolving 


to renounce your regard? I ſaw my father 


© borne down by my miſconduct, when he had 
- withſtood the evils T have enumerated. It is 


too true: his firmneſs never forſook him in all 
£4 his 


4 
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his ;ndigence; * but the vicious fenen wo 
an unworthy child bowed bim to the earth. O 
how ſhall I face him in the region of juſtice 
and retribution ; ; The agony overpowers Wes, 
and I muſt deſiſt. 1 8 
If I give way to my "MW 1 mall never 
acquit myſelf of my promiſe, Be ſtill then, [. 
beſeech thee, thou voice of conſcience—at leaſt, 
a ſeaſon, remit; thy ſeverity, Be gone, O me- ; 
mory !—ſublide, O ſwelling heart |—repreſſed, 
be each emotion, while I pour into a boſom as 
ſuſceptible as it is immaculate, the overflowing i 
meaſure of my ſorrow, | 
In my father's oppreſſed fituation be de- 
rived. one ſmall advantage from the number 
of his children, or rather, I believe I may ſay, 
from the vicinity of his farm to the manor- 
houſe: we could ſometimes make ourſelves uſe- 
ful in the family of our landlord, and by that 
means occaſionally earned our living, My bro- 
thers were caſually employed in errands to the 
market-town, and I had, ſtill more frequently, 
needle- work, to do at home for the lady. One 
ſummer evening, when I went to the houſe 
with ſomething I had finiſhed, in croſſing the 
court-yard, through which my way lay, a very 
herce dog, that was chained 'in the middle of 
it, broke from his confinement, ſprang towards 


me, 
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me, and threw. me on the ground. Provider. 
rial ſhall Tay it was, that a young genitſehiah 
entered the gate at this Taftant ?—he releaſed" 
me would to Heaben be Had Ti6t But dd 1. 
dare” ro dats ay nilfortuiles kroch ins ſtant 
of mercy 7. Shall I impiouſl „ahnen my 162 
rors, as 2a natural conſequelice, to the vii 
goodneſs that reſcued me? Surely Twas is" 
much after, as before this accident, a free 
agent :—good and evil were ſtill at the ſame 
di tfance from me; and if T blindly or perverſel 
preferred the latter, mall Providence be 21 
with baving impoſed ee 

It was near an hour before I recovered from 
my fright, ſo far a as to think of returning home, 
The family was | abſent from the houſe, And my 
deliverer had carried me, while 1 was inſenſible, 
to the houſckeeper” s room, where every aſſiſtance 
was siven me. He had lefe me to female care; 
but when T grew tolerably Lompoſed, he re- 
turned, enquired very Eindly' if I Was hurt, 
and adviſed "that one of "the maid-ſervants 
ſhould' go home with me. The houſekeeper 
herſelf condeſcended” to this trouble,” and re- 
lited' to my parents the narrow Efcape I" had 
met with, The accident had | no bad effect! P 
T was not of ſo refined a "conſtitution as fo 
MW 3D. N 7 1 1991503 M 3803 ; ,v0hb ſuffer 
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ſuffer idealh. by it, and in a night's ſleep I for- 
ot its 
"The next morning. a ſervant came with an 
enquiry. after me, in the name of the bouſe⸗ 
keepers, who,. in her care for me, deſired, that 
I, would, on future oecaſiens, a) avoid ws path, 
that had proved. ſo dangerous t to me. N SY 
ther, was. exceedingly flattered by the attention 
of a perſon, ſo much, our ſuperior, and, to ay. 
the truth, as the meſſage was kind, it was a, 
novelty. My. father, N diſdained, 
the obligation; he was oppreſſed by the maſter, 
and he cared, little, for, op ſympathy. of e do- 
meſtics. 

In a ſew days, Mrs. Alice, my new friend, 
called at our cottage, and propoſed. employing, 


lady had juſt, ſent to her. 2 The. works. "under 
her direction, was not above my capacity. She, 
deſired, I; might come daily to the houſe. to do. 
ity as it would: bs, injuxed by moving. I: was to, 
be paid by being allowed my board while about. 
it, and, over; and. above this, as a gratuity, in 
the expending which, ſhe. ſaid, I was to, be, my; 
49 ee, hy, promiled, me, lixpence. * 


%. 
Lou ſmile, my dear madams at the ; magni= 
tude of the temptation believe me, at that 
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eme it appeared to me an object of ſuch im- 
portance, that 1 ſhould have declined no labour 


to earn it, 1 had never been poſſeſſed of a 


complete ſhilling at any one time, and to think 
that, in two days, I ſhould be richer than ever 
2 had been, was a hope that almoſt intoxicated 

My mother, very willingly, and my fa- 
thay, not very reluctantly, accepted the offer, 
and the interval of a day, which preceded my 


* entering on my employment, T ſpent in rap- 


turous contemplation, determining to purchaſe 
with my gains, whatever of clothes, proviſions, 
or furniture, we had ſighed in vain for; to fa 
tisfy all our wants, and realiſe all my wiſhes. 

. Such, "madam, are the errors of childhood, 


ignorance, and ſimplicity The human mind 


has no natural geometry. It cannot diſtin- 


guiſh magnitudes; nor, till experience has en- 


lightened our judgment, have we any ideas of 


impoſſibility. Happy would it have 'been for 


me had this been the moſt ann comput- 


ation Fever made! 


I am fo prone to Tuminate'on ality, that 
T am become habitually prelix. You have 
learnt but little of me yet; [bat this is all I can 
tell you in this letter. I will not be tardy in 


reſuming” the ſubject; for 1 Would * Jorry to 
„ 4 97819 $2 > - loſe 
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loſe ap opportunity of dens N. that I as, 
dear madam, * un | 
1 68 ERP: obliged, 2 3 l 
ep was 1 humble ſervant, - _—_ 
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] THINK, + any dear young lady, when, 1 
concluded my former letter to you, I had 
not abſolutely entered on my occupation at the 
manſion-houſe of our landlord. Before I tell 
you what followed, I muſt make you. a little 

acquainted. with our cottage ceconomics. , - 
| The pariſh we lived in, was abandoned by A 
| careleſs rector, to a curate, who. diſcharged | the 
duty of -it with apoſtolic , zeal, and integrity, 
rewarded by a ſtipend of 3ol. a- year. He was 
; grave in his perſon and converſation, and poſ- 
 ſeſſed of virtues as, much beyond my compre- 
benlion then, as they are above my praiſe now. 
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His deſcent was from a noble family; ; but he | 


Fi vas too remotely allied to the FN of 
7 A 


2 
- 


( 36 
it, 10" Gerte any 2 antage from the eonſal. 


A In the former part of His life, for be 
was, at the time 1 Tpe ak. of, about fifty year 
old, he had ben beiter days; » he had lived in 
. affluence; but having married x 
young woman, with o S a life - income, he waz 
by her death, deprivi prived of this proviſion, He 
had one ſon 9 van for him a friend had ob. 
_ tained a èommiſſion in the Army. 
My father was well aware of the merit of this 
pious man, and Fegdrded him as the principal 
CEE of his melanchol y ſituation. He wi 
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| Chiltiakity in all its*fovelineſs,” he won di 
""hearers" by its profes; 1 what whom 
x De enforced by His eample. 

That my father's Sþpriied  circumſtntn 
needed fupport ind” ehebufagement; was the 
firſt inddcement with Mf. Melros, our wotthy 

0 rats, to notice us, and, fromthe hour of his 

2" ing 720 acquainted with bis laben and Incfl- 
* ROM mur, his benevolence 1 never relaxed, 
"His winter-evenings were frequently ſpent un- 
Jer our thatched roof ; and t to his inſtruQions! 

Vas firſt indebted for the ability to read and 


1 Gv, * Ya p 24 314.53 
"When accident pened which I re 


ted in 7 575 Ds 1 he had been about 
eight 


FH 220%J . 1 u biis 214 in of 
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„eight years. 1 ur F Sed our, and Juſt at that 
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time a bequeſſ .of ;100l: ear, raiſed his ci eir- 
cumſfances to, ſomething like, opulence. | My 
father now feared be would quit us, for. ome 
more eligible ſituation 5A but. this apprebenſion 
wg gfoundleſs. Mr. Melros was attached to 
- the, place, and determined, here. to, enjoy. þ his 
. amended. fortune. The reſpect of the neigh= 
bourhood was attracted towards him, now that 
"Is no longer, needed their favour, and bis 
abode became very: tolerably comfortable. 10 
To return to my ſtory.— Dreſt in my Sun⸗ 
day clothes, I ſet cut on the e morn- 
ing. to begin my work at the manor· houſe; 
and, as | I-walked, contemplated the delight 1 
ſhould feel in the poſſeſſion. of my promiſed 
gains. It was in the month of April; PR fa- 
-Einilp, was in London, and Mrs, Alice, b , con- 
-. ſequence, ſole directreſs. A breakfaſt of - 
and white bread and butter, regaled me on my 
— My new, patroneſs was very! kind in 
inſtructing me in my work. 1 ſat in a room 


91, 


which Jooked; to the garden, and I. fan cied 
myſelf. in the higheſt ſtate of felicity. "Arr nopn, 


ne brought me a regale of preſeryed fruus, I 


{| dined; with her; the uf me A gl laſs of * 
ine, tea in the evening, 2 bapger, | before L 
went x bone, an ſome little N to carry 


. 


to my brothers and ſiſter. My ſixpence way 
"Paid into my hand; I was told to come again 
next morningz what I had done was approved; 
And 1 returned to our cottage, I believe, the 
happieſt creature then in the univerſe, | 
1 found my father fitting 'by the ge- fe 
N ith our reverend friend, who, almoſt imme. 
„Liste) on my entrance, went away. I related 


all my enjoyments, ſhewed my wages, and was 


allowed to retain them. My brothers and 


fiſter were gone to bed, and I expected to be 


told to follow them; but the day was to be, in 
its beginning and collcluBittey a day of won- 
ders. T'was ordered to ſtay, and to liſten at- 
© rentively to what my father had to ſay to me, 
I tremibled left it ſhould end in my detention 
i at home on the morrow. He bid me not in- 
terrupt him while he ſpoke, and not to give 
bim a final anſwer till the next morning. He 
then told me, that Mr. Melros had ſo far con- 
© "Qefcended as to think of me for à wife !—that 
- the increaſe of his income now enabled him 
to marry again, and that he had that even- 


ing declared his good intentions, with which 


© he wiſhed me to be immediately acquaitited. 


Aſtoniſhed, confounded, and not at all pleaſed 


with the offer, I remember I (involuntarily 


covered my Rice” Linn wy hands, and re- 
mamained, 


( 49 ) 

mained, as I was commanded, ſilent. My fa- 
ther repreſented, very forcibly, my extraordi- 
nary good fortune; dwelt on Mr. Melrogls 
condeſcenſion; bid me think on it, and be 
ready in the morning to tell him what an- 
ſwer he ſhould return him. | 

Had I dared, I could itmediately have fur- 
niſned him with a reply; but I was allowed 
only to promiſe I would conſider what I had 
heard; and, having received the noQurnal 
bleſſing of my parents, I retired, ſtupified and 
ungrateful, to my place of reſt, The privi- 
lege of all complaint, that was not ſilent, was 
denied me, leſt I ſhould break my ſiſter's light 
ſlumber, I envied her tranquility, whoſe ſitua- 
tion had at noon appeared ſo inferior to mine, 
and in darkneſs I ſat down to ruminate on that 
to which I had 'q@gnceived an averſion, which I 
could ſcarcely 33 even to By own fas 
tisfaction. | 

All my former reſpe& for Mr. Metiozs was 
now conyerted into fear and hatred, which 
every riſing thought aggravated,” I was juſt 
entering my eighteenth year; he, as I have 
before (id, was about fifty j and at this incon- 
gruity nature ſeemed to revolt. His manners 
were ſuch as excited more of reverence than 


love ; he was invariably grave; and, of auſte- 
Var, II, "1 4 2 rity, 
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rity, I had ſeen too much already in my own 
home, to go abroad in queſt of it. I had in- 
ſenſibly learnt to tremble at his frown ; I had 
been accuſtomed to look up to him as in a ſphere 
infinitely above me; and though I then knew 
little of the duties of the married ſtate, I ſaw 
nothing in it to allure me. My mother was 
the ſtandard of my judgment; I ſaw that la- 
bour, inceſſant care, and poverty, were around 
her; and I conſidered theſe evils as conſequent 
on matrimony. 

- You will perhaps (for I do ſo myſelf) think 
it ſtrange, that a young girl who had ſo highly 
yalued the gratuity of ſixpence a-day, acquired 
by work, was not dazzled with the proſpect of 
participating an income comparatively ſo abun- 
dant as that of Mr. Melros; but the truth is, 
'F could form no eſtimate of 3 I could 
not have been more at a loſs had I been told 
that the mines of Potoſi were his, than when | 
heard he had, beſides ſome trifling perſonal re- 
venue, one hundred and thirty pounds a- year. 
The worth of my ſixpence a-day was within 
the ſcope of my conception; the poſſeſſion of it 
was immediate, the diſpoſal of it uncontrouled, 
and the means of obtaining it, pleaſant. A 
theſe conſiderations equally ſerved to ſtrengthen 
my attachment on one fide, and my averſion od 


the other, I paſſed the night in fortifying m 
| | courage 
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courage againſt the moment of refuſal, and 
when required to give my anſwer, I did not 
heſitate, A long admonition followed, I wgs 
again referred to the counſel of my thoughts, 
and diſmiſſed in diſpleaſure to my employment. 
In tears I began my walk; but as I approached 
the houſe, my heart grew lighter, and all un- 
eaſineſs vaniſhed when I entered it. f 
The conviction that I had acted fooliſhly, 
which, in ſpite of my obſtinacy, I could not ſi- 
lence, made me deſirous to conceal what had 
happened; but the heavineſs of my countenance, 
and the redneſs of my eyes, attracting the no- 
tice of Mrs. Alice, ſhe queſtioned me. I felt 
my cheeks glow with confuſion, and could 
only anſwer, for I was aſhamed to confeſs the 
truth, that I had offended my father. In what 
manner? was the next inquiry. I begged to 
be excuſed anſwering it, when Mrs. Alice, 


| bridling into a haughty ſtiffneſs, told me, if I 


had done any thing to offend a parent, it muſt 
offend her—that ſhe could not countenance a 
diſobedient child, and that till ſhe was made 
ealy as to the nature of my fault, ſhe could not 
properly employ me in- the houſe. 

Ten thouſand dreads now ſurrounded me, 
and in violent perturbation I revealed my diſ- 
ys All that had terrified me in the counte- 
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Hance. of Mrs. Alice, at this inſtant diſappeared 
and became complacence and pity. She wiped | 
tears from my eyes, bid me be comforted, 
and promiſed” ſhe would find a way to relieve 
me. We ſat down to breakfaſt, and for the 

firſt time in my life, I experienced the bleſſing 
of conſolation. 
About noon, when I was. buy at. my work, 
and alone, ſomebody knocked at the door of 
the room I was in. I roſe and opened it. The 
perſon who had knocked I immediately recog- 
niſed as the gentleman who had reſcued me 
from the dog. I curtſied in filence, and waited 
for his commands. He had a bunch of keys in 
his hand, and, in a ſtile of reſpect I had never 
been uſed to, he requeſted to be allowed to 
fetch a book from one of the preſſes in tbe 
room. He entered ;—TI offered to go away; 
but, in a very encouraging tone of voice, he 
deſired I would not, and while he was ſeeking 
the book he wanted, aſked me if I was not the 
. young woman, to whoſe ſafety he had ſo acci- 
_ dentally contributed. A reply in the affirma- 
tive, was followed by civil enquiries ; a ſhort 
converſation, conſiſting, on my part, of mono- 

ſyllables, followed ; and he preſently left me. 
From Mrs. Alice I learnt, that this young 


gentleman was a. friend of our landlord's; that 
| he 
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he had ſpent" ſome weeks at the manor-houſe 
to regain his health after a long illneſs; and, 
that he was ſhortly to return to town, Suffer 
me, my dear madam, in ſ peaking of this gentle- 
man, to call him Mr. Smith, which was the 
name he was beſt known to me by. 
Thurſday, Friday, and Saturday, the three 
ſucceeding days, I ſpent in'the fame way, and 
with regret ſaw Sunday, which was to ſuſpend 
my pleaſures, arrive, It was the moſt irkſome 
day I had ever paſſed. At church I was dif- 
treſſed by Mr. Melros's doing the duty: I 
could not even hear him without diſguſt. The 
perſuaſions, the threats with which I had been 
perſecuted only for a ſhort time in the week- 
days, were now re-iterated all the day long. 
Every object was odious to me. From being, 
though for ſ» ſhort a time, accuſtomed to the 
elegance of the houſe I was employed in, our 


con cottage preſented itſelf to me as a habita- 


tion unfit for human beings. My diet was of- 
ſenſive the rude mirth of my brothers diſ- 
turbed me, and the comparative elegance of 
Mrs. Alice's converſation, made my companions 
appear boors, Mr. Melros came in the even- 
ing, and I, to avoid him, ſpent the time of his 
Viſit in a thoughtful ramble, | 

8 The 
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The riſing ſun awaked me next morning, 
hd all my joys returned with it. A ſevere re- 
prehenſion of my obſtinacy, preceded my ſetting 
out for my work, I bore it ſtoically, till my 
mother hinted to my father, that I was en- 
couraged in my perverſeneſs by living from 
home. He adopted the ſuppoſition, declared, 
that when I had finiſhed the work I had in 
hand, I ſhould go no more to the manor-houſe; 
and, that unleſs I was more obedient, he would 
turn me out of his family, 


At hearing this menace, I burſt into tears. 1 


ſaw the only pleaſure of my life quitting me, 
and, immerſed in grief, I haſtened to communi- 
cate my forrows to my beloved patroneſs, Mrs, 
Alice. She was ftill kinder than ever; but! 
was not ſo eaſily conſoled as before. 

In the height of my agitation, Mr. Smith, 
whom J had not ſeen ſince the day I mentioned, 
came in, I was aſhamed of my tears; but J 
could not ſtop them, They excited his curio- 


fity, and Mrs. Alice ſatisfied it, by telling him 
all the circumſtances of my diſtreſs. Let me do 
him the juſtice to ſay, that if ever diſintereſted 
commiſeration and genuine pity entered a hu- 
man heart, I firmly believe they then occupied 


his. He interrogated me as to the ſtate of my 
affections, 
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affections, and when I had faid that, without hays 
ing any other partiality, I muſt, to be obedient, 
be wretched —he exclaimed, with all the zeal 
of compaſſionate reſentment, againſt the con- 
duct of my relations, and pledged himſelf to de- 
fend me; to all which kindneſs I could, for 
ſome minutes, return no anſwer but convulſive 
ſobs. | 

As the readieſt means 'of freeing me, Mr, 
Smith offered to apply perſonally to my father, 
or to Mr. Melros; but in neither of theſe ap- 
plications had I any faith. I feared irritating 
my father, by having diſcloſed his ſeverity; and 
of Mr. Melros I had conceived an opinion fo in- 
jurious, that I was firmly perſuaded reſiſtance 
would but increaſe his reſolution. 

Nothing that Mrs. Alice or Mr. Smith could 
promiſe, was wanting to comfort me : they pro- 
poſed many expedients to ſave me, but in all of 
them I ſaw parental authority could predomi- 
nate, and, therefore, I doubted their efficacy. 
Mr. Smith then adviſed my openly avowing to 
Mr. Melros my diſlike of him, and aſſured me 
I ſhould find him inclined to releaſe me when 
he knew it, as it would be inconſiſtent with the 
regard he and every perſon muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have for their own happineſs, to combat aver- 


lion in ſuch a caſe. To this propoſition I ac- 
D 4 ceded : 
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cededd: Mr. Smith ſurniſhed me with the argu- 
ments I ſhould uſe, and ſolemnly bound him. 
ſelf, ſhould he be deceived in his expectations, 
to find ſome other means for this purpoſe. Mrs, 
Alice too gave me her word to counteract any 
deſign of keeping me from her, and I was leſs 
miſerable, _ | 
And here, madam, let me cloſe this tedious 
letter. When I tel] you all this has been 
written at one fitting, I need not add that I am 
advancing towards my -uſual ſtate of health; 
nor, if diligence in obeying your commands is 
an argument of ſincere attachment, that I am 
moſt reſpectfully, 
Your very humble ſervant, 
' DoxoTHy MELR0s, 


—— — 
LETTER XC. 


MRS. MELROS TO MISS BELVEDERE. 


. Auguſt 
TT is not, I believe, always certain, that what 

1 is intereſting to write, is agreeable to read. 
aa. is a miſt through which it'is 


LE?) difficult to diſcover the proper form of 4 
| je 85 
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jects, and there is a charm in egotiſm, which 
| "= only on the egotiſt. Hence it ariſes, that 
we read with indifference and diſguſt, narra- 
tives which appear to the writer full of novelty 
and wonder. At the time of ſuffering, the 
ſufferer is wholly occupied by the paſſing event; 
and when eſcaped danger, or in the poſſeſſion 
of pleaſure, he determines to communicate the 
occurrences which have agitated him; but un- 
leſs he can likewiſe communicate the effect, 
unleſs he can put the mind of his reader or 
hearer into the trepidation he felt, he may re- 
count to eternity every minute particular of 
his joys or his ſorrows, and excite no pal- 
ſon, 
Againſt this conviction, and not very con- 
Gdent ! in my own powers, I yet hope, my dear 
madam, that you read my narratory letters with 
eagerneſs. My dependence is on the tender 
balance of your heart. I flatter myſelf I have 
your prepoſſeſſion in my favour, and when 
that, or affection has intereſted us, the work of 
attachment is performed. Should you, hows 
ever, feel weary before I conclude, a flight pro- 
bibition will top me. It would ſpare me pain: 


it would ſpare you perhaps ſome unaviling. 
tears, | 


— 
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he effe@ of the ſhock my mind had 18. 


| ceived in the morning, continued almoſt all 


day, and in ſuch force as to prevent my po. 


ing on with my work. I could not juſtly ae. 


cept what I could not earn, and I offered to go 
home, not very deſirous, as you will believe, 
of permiſſion to do ſo, It was not granted me, 
The remainder of the day was ſpent in endea- 
vours to amuſe me: Mrs. Alice ſcarcely leſt 
me, and Mr. Smith- was much with us. Thus, 
in a few days, you fee an acquaintance, be- 
gun in terror, and continued 'by misfortune, 
converted into intimacy — intimacy indeed, I 
ſhould not call it, for that implies reciproca- 
tion. The poverty of my ſtate of life, my ig- 
norance, and ruftic baſhfulnefs, rendered me 
wholly paſſive. I had not yet learnt to ſpeak 
my ſentiments freely, and the embarraſſment I 
felt, when obliged to addreſs myſelf to Mr. 
Smith, was ſuch as ſcared my recollection. 

' At night, when my unwilling feet had 
reached our cottage, the firſt perſon I ſaw was 


he whom TI moſt defired to ſhun. My courage 
- had however been made ſteady by the precepts 


of the day. I now ſcorned to abſent myſelf, 
8 almoſt hoped the ſubject would be men- 


ioned, that I might haye an opportunity of 
LEY ſhewing 
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ſhewing what I dared to do; but Mr. Melros 
had never himſelf even hinted at it; it had 
never. been ſpoken of to me in his preſence, 
and, in ſpite of all my bravery, I could not in- 
troduce it. The expreſſion of my countenance, 
which, if it ſuited the feelings of my heart, 
was, I am ſure, inſolent and ill- natured, I ſup- 
poſe attracted his notice, He looked ſtedfaſtly 
at me on my entrance, and after I had taken 
my place in our circle, I had the aſſurance to 
aſk him, pertly, what he looked at? With a 
good humoured ſmile he replied, —at 'me. I 
told him, in the language of vulgar taunt, I 
wiſhed his eyes a better object. My father 
and mother ſtared; but I was intoxicated 
with malignity, and had loſt all fear. Mr. 
Melros, to my ſaucy wiſh rejoined, that if he 
could ſee me happy, he deſired no better an ob- 
ject of his regard, Here was the opportunity 
for me to have followed the directions that had 
been given me, and to have coolly and frankly 
ſtated what, after ſo gentle an expreſſion, I 
might have hoped would be heard with tender- 
neſs and efficacy; but this would have been 
the conduct of a rational being, a diſtinction I 
had at that time renounced. _ I took the bene- 
volent civility of him I was endeavouring to 
affront, as a declaration of war: rage almoſt 
| D 6 choked 
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choked me; and, in the utmoſt indignation, I 


quitted the room. My mother followed me: [ 
had acquired all the fury of obſtinacy : ſhe 
could make no impreſſion on me, and having 
locked me into her chamber, ſhe left me. Here 
I continued inſullen ſorrow till Mr, Melros went, 
when The releaſed me and drove me to bed, 

+ Had I been ſure of a good reception from 
Mrs. Alice, I verily believe I ſhould have made 
ſome effort to eſcape to her; but I feared her 
diſpleaſure, if I was guilty of an act ſo openly 
diſobedient. I comforted myſelf that I had 
only to wait till the morning. The morning 
came, and I prepared to depart; not, I own, 
with any impatience to relate what had' paſſed : 
J had deviated from Mr. Smith's injunctions to 
be firm and cool in my remonſtrance, and I 
felt aſhamed of my folly and madneſs. 

I was very near being ſpared the pain of re- 
lating it ; for my father coming in to breakfaſt, 
juſt as I was ſetting out, forbid my going :—he 


ſaid he would himſelf go to the manſion-houſe, 


and excuſe my abſence ; that he ſaw I had bad 
adviſers, and that I ſhould leave home no more. 
Happy had it been for me had he perliſted in 
this reſolution; but my tears and intreaties 
moved him. He upbraided me with my per- 


verſeneſs and want of duty, and adding, while 
the 
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the tears ſtreamed down his furrowed cheeks, 
that he ſoreſaw 1 ſhould break his heart, —all 
my ſtubbornneſs was in a moment conquered. 
| threw myſelf on my knees before him; I ac- 
knowledged myſelf inexcuſable, and I promiſed, 
if he would give me time, I would endeavour 
to ſubmit. He conſented to ſuſpend the ſub- 
jet for a week, and diſmiſſed me, not un- 
kindly, | | | | 

By this truce I gained * but the con- 
tinuation of my pleaſures at the place of my 
employment. While the impreſſion my father's 
ſorrow made on me remained, I was in idea all 
obedience, and I felt as if I could have ſacri- 
ficed my life to his will; but by the time 1 
reached the manor-houſe, the image of Mr. 
Melros had effaced all that was ſpringing up of 
goodneſs in my mind, and I was nearly as ob- 
durate as before. Mrs. Alice, I knew, would 
not ſuffer me to be compelled, without ſome ef- 
fort on her part to ſave me, and I began to hope 
that Mr, Smith might awe my father into dee 
liſting, 

My two friends were eager to hear what bad 
occurred, and I told it all. Mrs. Alice laugh- 
ed at the violence of my oppoſition. Mr. 
Smith was thoughtful on it; he talked to me 
more ſeriouſly than ever, and adviſed me to 
ſome 
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came my diffidence at this inſtant, and on hear- 
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ſome more rational mode of proceeding. He 
told me, (O that 1 had never forgotten his 
words !) that filial duty, and parental affection, 
were not things to be ſported with; that it was 
natural and right for me to regard, in the firſt 
place, the preſervation of my own peace, but 
that it behoved me to be, in the next degree, 
careful of my father's. No law or duty, ſaid 
he, obliges you to make yourſelf miſerable; 
but if you cannot avoid it without reſiſting your 
father's will, at leaſt, let the reſiſtance be no 
more than is adequate to the purpoſe. Soften 
it as much as you can; refer yourſelf rather to 
his tenderneſs than your own power, and you 
will be much more likely to carry your point. 
While he was ſpeaking, Mrs. Alice had left 
us. He aſked if his ſtaying, when ſhe was away, 
was diſagreeable to me? The tears were ſtream- 
ing from my eyes, and I could ſcarcely ſay— 
No. He could however perceive I did not wiſh 
him gone, and he proceeded :—1] am anxious, 


ſaid he, to have ſome ſcheme of conduct marked 


out to you, becauſe, in a few days, I muſt quit 
you, and I ſhould be ſorry to go while there 
was a poſſibility of my being uſeful to you. 

Simplicity, and the dread of danger, over- 


ing 
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ing him mention leaving me, I involuntarily ex- 
claimed—Are-you going, fir ?!—what will 'be- 
come of me? He ſtarted at the emotion with 
which I ſpoke, and coming forward from the 
window, againſt which he had been leaning, 
aſked me with earneſtneſs, if I was ſorry to part 
from him. I had now ſeen the preſumption of 
my queſtion, and only begged him to forgive 
it. He ſeated himſelf by me, and endeavoured 
to cheer me into frankneſs, by repeating his 
offers to ſerve my cauſe. Vou have uninten- 
tionally, ſaid he, made me hope that I can aſſiſt 
you; let me immediately try; let me go to 
your father, or to Mr. Melros; let me tell them 
the ſtate of your mind. O no, no, I replied 
what would they ſay to me, for having told it 
to a ſtranger ?—what excuſe could I make for 
having done ſo? Leave that to me, ſaid my 
generous protector; —hear me, and judge if I 
cannot effect ſomething. As a ſtranger, or as 

an accidental acquaintance, it might indeed be 
objected to me, that I officiouſly intruded, by 
taking a part in your private concerns; but if 
you would allow me to declare a truth which 
yet I have concealed, that I love you, and to 
add to it, that I am beloved by you, it would 
due me a right to defend you. 


3 ; To 
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To this declaration, which had 'overwhelmed: 
me with aſtoniſhment, I was ſpared: the pain of 
replying, by the entrance of Mrs. Alice, who, 
I-foon found, had overheard: our converſation, 
Her countenance ſhewed diſpleaſure, and my 
fluttering beart was faſt ſinking. with fear that 
I had | offended and forfeited my beſt friend, 
She rather ſharply reminded Mr. Smith, that 
his father never could approve the words ſhe 
had juſt heard him utter. He deſperately re- 


plied, he could think of nothing that oppoſed 


his relieving me. What followed between 
them, I know not; they retired to a diſtance, 
and ſpoke low: he talked with great earneſt- 
neſs, and ſhe became placid. 

-: Mr. Smith ſoon joined me, and repeating his 
avowal, conjured me to give him a title to in- 


tereſt himſelf for me, by accepting and return- 


ing his affection; but I had now had time to 
think. Reaſon and duty told me, that J could 


not uſurp a power I. denied my father. If, 


armed with parental authority, I diſputed his 
right to diſpoſe of me without my conſent, 
what was my claim to that of beſtowing my- 
ſelf without his. In broken accents I thanked 
him for his goodneſs, and told him I could do 


nothing without 10 father's approbation, This 
did 
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did not ſatisfy him. He ſaid he preſſed only 
| for that which a parent could not give away, 
and on which all his future exertions for me 
muſt be founded, to be effectual. Want of 
words kept me ſilent -I had no foreſight I 
had no reaſoning power I derived encourage- 
ment even from Mrs, Alice's declaring herſelf 
neuter, and after a ſolicitation of about two 
hours, I found that I had promiſed eternal love 
and fidelity to a perſon: vehom I had not known 
a week | 5 | 
If I may have hitherto, my dear mah; eſ- 
caped your diſpleaſure, I fear, after this con- 
ſeſſon, I cannot retain it. Let me plead in 
extenuation, the then ſtate of my mind. Ha- 
raſſed at home, I ſought for comfort abroad. 
Perſecuted, as I thought, by my neareſt friends, 
I flew to ſtrangers for relief. Nor was it only 
a deſire to ſhun misfortune, that made mie thus 
raſh, I had much to repel me on the ſide of evil; 
—there was ſtill more to attract me in the good 
offered me. I knew indeed little of him to 
whom I had pledged myſelf; but that little had 
engaged my paſſions, We were nearly equal 
in years; his manners were encouraging and 
very honeſtly inſinuating; and his kindneſs had 
hlled me with gratitude. He was, in my idea, 
n. the reverſe of Mr, Melros ; his love in- 
| ſured 
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hope, that if he was as rich as he who was to 


view Mrs. Alice aſſured me was wholly directed 


London, not in great opulence, but in ſubſtan- 


the ruin of our proſpect and my peace. I ſoon, 
however, clearly underſtood that it made all 
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fured me protection, and I was not without 


have been forced upon me, my father, whoſe 


to money, would accept the ſubſtitution. 
This haſty capitulation made, our conduct 
was to be planned. Mr. Smith told me how 
he was circumſtanced. His father lived in 


tial credit, and on him he was intirely depen. 
dent, till he reached the age of twenty-one, of 
which he then wanted between five and ſix 
months. At that time, he was to become, in 
ſome meaſure, his own maſter, as an eſtate of 
200l. a year would then be his, but only on 
condition that till then he remained unmar- 
ried. He lamented, more than myſelf, this 
prohibition. I conſidered it only as a delay, 
and thought I could endure a perſecution twice 

as long, which was to be ſo rewarded. I did not 
ſee the miſery wrapped up in this circumſtance; 
did not conceive that it could be, as it proved, 


preſent application to my father impracticable. 
It was not impoſſible that he might have been 
reconciled to us, if we had been firſt married, 


1 then ſolicited his forgiveneſs, but in ſuch a 
boi ſituation 
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ſituation as our's, as it would have been folly 
to expect his concurrence, it was abſurd to ima- 
gine he would not betray. and ſeparate us. 
Howeyer our illicit contract may be blamed, 
no great imprudence was to be imputed to us 
in adjuſting our plan. We young folks, con- 
trary to the advice of Mrs. Alice, agreed to 
wait the expiration of theſe months. She pro- 
poſed a private marriage; but Mr. Smith ob- 
ſerved, that he muſt then hazard the poſſibility 
of maintaining me on the ſingle and precarious 
chance of his father's mercy, and that, ſhould 
the ſecret tranſpire, we were ruined. To wait, 
was therefore finally agreed on. Mr. Smith 
left us to go to the poſt-town for letters, and I 
ſat down to my work with a light, if not- a 
tranquil, heart, 7 
The character Mrs. Alice now gave me of 
the gentleman who had ſo pitied and ſo ho- 
noured me, was ſuch as increaſed my love and 
gratitude to him. I promiſed myſelf halcyon 
days, if I could but weather the ſurrounding 
tempeſt ;- but of the poſſibility of doing this 1 
could form no juſt eſtimation, I was to be 
firm in an oppoſition I knew not how to ſup- 
port; I was to live- under diſpleaſure,” to hear 
reiterated ſolicitation, and yet to avoid ſuch ex- 
tremities as would drive me from home. Hope 
119 . ſmoothed 
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ſmoothed- theſe difficulties, and 7 eyes in 
contemplating the diſtant proſpect, very wit 
lingly-overlooked the gulph before me. 

- Tt was, you will believe, no addition to my 
happineſs when Mr. Smith returned with a let. 
ter from his father, in which he peremptorily 
required him to return to town within a week, 
I found T had been the cauſe of his delay hi- 
therto, and therefore could not reaſonably eom- 
plain of the neceſſity. He promiſed to write to 
me frequently, which, through the medium of 
our common friend, was practicable. We were 
forced to ſubmit, and had only to enjoy the 
few days we were allowed to ſpend together. 
It was now Tueſday, and the two following 
days were paſſed, not in ſimple peace, but in 
exquiſite felicity, Becauſe I was for one week 


freed from importunity about Mr. Melros, I 


forgot it would ever be renewed. That 
Mr. Smith would leave me, was a conſidera- 
tion obliterated in the pleaſure of his being then 
with me, and that I was to endure near ix 
months torture was nothing; for at the end of 


fix months I was to be happy. Les, madam, 


I dared to think at that time, when I was lay- 
ing the corner-ſtone of ' miſery, that I was ap- 
proaching to happineſs. I could not indeed 


n gt over the fear of Mr. Smith's father's 


diſpleaſure; 
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diſpleaſure 3; but he aſſured, me, he was of a 
temper, though warm, for. giving; and, as for 
my own father, I, had arithmetic enough to 
know that 2001; a year was more than Mr. 
Melros's income, and. I concluded on his final 
approbation. Little did I know my father 

In the night of Thurſday, this valuable pa- 
rent, of whom I had conceived, an opinion ſo 
unworthy, was ſeized with a, violent illneſs, 
My mother could not ſpare..me, nor did my 
own inclination. at all prompt, me to go the 
next day to my work, for my father was in 
great danger. Mr. Melros, the friend, the 
phyſician of his flock, came to his aſſiſtance. 
He was then inſenſible, and I was fitting on his 
| bed drowned in tears, which had but one 
ſource, I can truly ſay that, in apprehenſion 
for my father, I had forgotten all my own dan- 
ger, all my paſt pleaſures, and all my future 
expectations. I could even ſee Mr. Melros with 
joy; I regarded him as my only hope, and at 
the moment when he declared his doubt of my 
father's recovery, I could willingly have made 
myſelf the price of his cure, would my con- 
ſenting to be wretched have availed. __ 

Friday was a day of agonizing ſuſpence. Mr. 
Smith ſent me meſſages by Mrs. Alice, tending 
to comfort and encourage me; he lamented that 
| - he 
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he could not ſee me, but I did not wiſh it, 
My father engroſſed my attention, and I felt a; 
if a thought beſtowed on any one elſe would 
have been robbing of him. Fn all his deli. 
rium he had called inceſſantly for me. He was 
frantic if I was out of his ſight, and, as if he 
had a preſentiment of what followed, he was 
- perpetually haunted with an idea that I was in 
danger. In the evening of this day, his diſ- 
order abated ; he continued to mend during Sa- 
turday, and on any” ſeemed to want only 
ſtrength. 1 

It was on Sunday afternoon, juſt when Mrs. 
Alice had quitted his room, that he called me 
to him, and having made me fit down by his 
chair, he, in accents that pierced my very ſoul, 
thanked me for the tenderneſs I had ſhewn to 
him, which he faid Mr. Melros had told him, 
was, during the time of his delirium, as great 
as when he was ſenſible of it. He ſaid, that 
he felt himſelf conſiderably mended ; but that, 
28 at his time of life recovery was not fo cer- 
tain as in a younger perſon, it behoved him to 
think of ſettling, as well his few temporal, as 
his numerous and more important ſpiritual al- 
fairs. There was one heavy concern, he ſaid, 
that dwelt on his heart. Care for his family 
1 him, but more particularly that he 


ſelt 
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felt for me, It was neceſſary, he ſaid, whe- 
ther it pleaſed God to take his life, or reſtore 
his health, that as many of his children as 
could earn their living, ſhould ſeek it. The 
burthen of a numerous family might be borne 
while their wants were few; but to keep thoſe 
at home who might be uſeful elſewhere, was 
aggravating poverty. Me, he ſaid, my age 
and ſex made him leſs willing to part from, as 
he knew not where to place me in ſafety and 
comfort, My conſtitution would not bear la- 
bour; my education had not taught me any 
thing above it. He himſelf reminded me of 
his promiſe to be filent for one week, on the 
ſubject of Mr. Melros. This period, he ſaid, 
he knew was not quite expired; he did not 
mean to urge me to an unfair determination 
be only wiſhed to prepare me to give my final 
anſwer. I knew not, he ſaid, what I refuſed 
in refuſing Mr. Melros, nor could I ever judge 
of the chance I had for happineſs with him, 
if I kept at ſuch an obſtinate diſtance from him. 
He then bid me tell him ingenuouſly on what I 
founded my objections. 

I very coolly, but as firmly as 1 could, 
named his age, his ſeverity of manners, and 
the awe J felt in his preſence, as inſuperable 
obſtacles to my liking him. I owned him en- 

titled 
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titled to all poſſible reſpe& and gratitude from 
us; at the ſame time J, in language I had 
been taught by Mr. Smith, repreſented the im. 
probability of either his or my being tolerably 
eaſy, if we came together on a motive no more | 
cogent. Dorothy, cried my father, endeavour- 
ing, notwithſtanding his weakneſs, to riſe from 
his chair, you have been tutored—tell me in- 
ſtantly whom you adviſed with. In my life 
never had uttered a fal ſehood, and J could not 

pronounce the denial my heart now prompted. 
T was ſilent, and to the laſt degree diſtreſſed. 
My father iterated his queſtion. I anſwered, 
that I had been obliged to tel] Mrs, Alice what 
had ſo frequently ſent me to her in tears, and 
that ſhe aſſured me I never could be happy in 
marrying a man I did not like, Then I have 
done, ſaid my father: your perverſeneſs I hoped 
I could conquer; but if you are backed by peo- 
ple equally. ignorant and obſtinate with your- 
ſelf, I have no reſource, Thofe who encou- 
rage you in your ſtubbornneſs, are not aware of 
your ſituation, or the advantage offered you; 
but you have till Tueſday morning to confider 
what you will do. 
+ It now occurred to me, that by ſuffering a, 
Tittle more pain at preſent, which could not be 


Ao exquiſite as at a renewal, I might get rid of 
þ | the 
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the ſubject, and perhaps carry to Mr. Smith the 


news of my victory next morning, when Mrs. 


Alice, for reaſons known to me, had begged 
that I might reſume my work. I therefore re- 
ſolved; - at this moment, to give him my final 
getermination; which was not, I' confeſs, ſo" 
much ſtrengthened by any increafing diſlike to 
Mr. Melros, as by my engagement to Mr. 
Smith, In the moſt ſubmiſſive manner and 
words I could deviſe, L intreated my father to 
abandon his intention. I told him I aſked no 
more time for conſideration: were I to think 
for ever, my reſolution would be the. ſame. 1 
would ſubmit to any means he would preſcribe 
by which I could earn my bread, but, young 
as I was, it was of importance to me to take 
care of the remainder of my liſe, ſince I wight 
have many years of ſorrow to enduree. 
Gently and guardedly as I delivered this ul⸗ 
timate opinion, the diſappointment, or the com- 
motion of his anger, ouverpowered my father, 
and I ſaw him drop from his chair, without 
my being able either to aſſiſt him, or to call 
any one for that purpoſe. I leant over him, 
and bathing his face in my tears, JL reproached: 
myſelf aloud with this horrid parricide. My 
nolent grief, and vehement expreſſion of it, 
rouſed him : he recovered; I placed him in his 
Vor. II. E chair, 
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Chair, and textified, almoſt; to frenzy, leſt he 
| ſhould relapſe, I reiterated promiſes of abſolute 
acquieſcence and obedience. My reaſon, and 
my memory ſeemed to have abandoned me; 
the preſent danger was all I feared. I intreated 
my father to be calm, and, in my madneſs, 
vowed nothing could make me ſo happy as do- 
ing what ſhould pleaſe him. Nor was this all: 
my terrors, by preſenting to me the danger of 
is again ſinking under the emotion of his paſ- 
ſion, made me deſirous. of immediately. remoy- 
ing from his mind all idea of my reluctance. | 
_ owned Mr. Melros had won on my good opi- 

nion, and undertook for my treacherous heart, 
that it would find no difficulty in converting 
eſteem into love. | | 

- No words I can uſe, my dear madam, can 
convey to you an adequate idea of his joy, It 
is as impoſkible to deſcribe what I felt when my 
reaſon reſumed its place. My. whole ſoul was 
undergoing a conflict beyond the utmoſt fury 
of the elements. When I thought on what I 
had done, I was writhing with agony; when 
I thought on the peril I did it to avoid, I ab- 
Horred myſelf for admitting a thought of regret. 
In the malignity of perverſeneſa, I thanked 
God it had been in my power to ſubmit, and 
at the ſame. inftant my heart ſeemed burſting 


with 


6 
with rage. I was in the ſituation of a male- 


factor on the wheel, who, to ſhew an inflexible 
hardineſs, laughs while he is fainting under his 
tortures. Greatly as I have» ſuffered! ſince, 
each calamitous'day'of my life yields in wretch- 
edneſs to that hour, How I: bore it, is, even” 
now, aſtoniſhing to myſelf; — to think on it 
is madneſs. Adieu. I dare not read what 
J have written. Like Macbeth, I dare not 
1 Took: on what I have done? 40184 
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LETTER xi. 
MRS. MELROS TO MISS BELVEDERE. 


RFHOLD me now, my dear | madam; ter- 

rified into the choice of this herrid mar- 
rage, and conſenting to my on wretchedneſs. 
T had brought myſelf into a dilemma from which, 
without the breach of a ſolemn promiſe, I could 
not extricate myſelf. I had yowed eternal con- 
fancy to Mr. Smith, and abſolute obedience 
to my father; two things incompatible with 
each other. To complete the diſtractien of 
4 mind, Mr. Melros came to viſit W 
E 2 ſoon 
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ſoon after I had ſealed my doom. I was ſent. 
out of hearing while he was informed of my 
ſubmiſſion, and called in again to receive his 
thanks for my compliance. A thouſand times 
was I-prompted to reſume my former unbowing 
ſpirit; but ſomething which ſeemed to ſound 
the words, aur father, your: father, whenever this 
thought aroſe, deterred me. I ſaw joy quirer- 
ing in his eyes and on his lips, and I could not 
be ſo barbarous as to burry him again into the 
abyſs of ſorrow. Mr. Melros required my 
hand in token of our contract. I gave it him 
in a ſilent Rupar, and, he begged to ſpeak with 


me alone. 

This requeſt I, without reluctance, roſe to 
grant; for 1 could then at leaſt acquaint him, 
if not with my affection for another, yet with 
my want of all for him; but even this outlet. 
was barred to me. My father oppoſed, our leave 
ing the room; and when, on Mr. Melros's 
_ urging it, he waved his objection, he called me 
to him, and, in a low voice ſaid theſe words to 
me: if you intend doing any thing to diſap- 
point me, it would be more charity in you at 
once to cut my throat. —O, my dear madam ! 
can you imagine the chill that at that inſtant 
iced my whole maſs of blood? I could not 
| promiſe I would not do, nor could I now 
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ave done, what! he feared.” I followed Mr. 
Melros into atrother room, and with ſtreaming 
eyes, liſtened to him while he ſaid :—I am not 
ſurpriſed, my dear girl, at the little inclination 
you have hitherto ſhe wn to my wiſnes. I ne- 
ver expected a return of affection; I have no 
right to it. Neither my perſon, nor age, nor, 
J believe, my manners, are calculated to conci- 
liate love. If T marry you, it is from two mo- 
tives; the tendereſt regard for you, and a deſire 
to improve the ſituation of your father and bis 
family; but at the price of your peace, I eannot 
purchaſe even this deſirable ability. Tell me 
then fairly, what are your ſentiments about ine, 
and truſt me, your eaſe ſhall be the thing firſt 
conſulted. Perhaps ſome one of your equals 
bas gained your heart: tell me fog and I will 
intercede with your father for him. Say any 
thing, but that you hate me, and I will forego 
my proſpect of being your huſband, for rhe ſu- 
perior title of your friend. 4 
Here he pauſed, and I now bees that 
had he pleaded his own cauſe at firſt, inſtead of 
employing parental authority- as his advocate, 
J could have- liſtened without diſguſt. The 
ſternneſs of his aſpect was ſoftened by pity; 1 | 
ſaw him ready to gratify mo at any expence; 1 


ee his virtues; I recollected his con- 
ES deſcenſion 
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deſcenſion in Iooking down to me, and his at. 
tendance on my father. I felt -grateful for his 
pity; I exulted in the hope of eſtabliſhing my 
[father's happineſs, by being the means of re- 
-lieving his poverty; and without compulſion or 
(farther folicitation, I reſolved on obedience. [ 
excuſed myſelf, in the beſt manner I could, for 
my paſt ingratitude, and promiſed, if he would 
accept me, to be his willing wife. 
Thus was I fooliſh enough to think I had in- 
ſured my peace. I had, in my own idea, with- 
drawn all my wandering affections, and cen- 
tered them in Mr. Melros; but the moment of 
ſolitude was the moment of conuiction that 1 
Judged moſt erroneouſly. My reſolution to 
dbey did not indeed waver ; but to obey, wholly 
without reluQance, I again found impoſſible. 
And how was I to face Mr. Smith, or inform 
chim of what had happened? Mrs. Alice had 
been promiſed, by my mother, that I ſhould 
come to her on Monday morning, 41 could, it 
Was true, avoid going; but what a ſuſpenſe 
muſt Mr. Smith remain in, and what muſt he 
in the afternoon of that day, and ſurely he ought 
to know what I had done, To go to the houſe 
Jn. the morning, I, moſt fool iſhly and raſhly, 
judged moſt prudent. My ſcheme was, 2 
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elare my ſituation to Mrs. Alice, to engage her to 
acquaint Mr. Smith with it, without my ſeeing 
him, and immediately to return home, and wait 
there till he had left the country. How this 
was to be done, in ſpite of the internal oppoſi- 
tion I felt, I never aſked Mey to do it, Was 
my firm intention. | 
A night paſſed without Nleep, did' not dd 
me fitter for the exertion of this fortitude, I 
trembled when I thought on the buſineſs I was 
to go through; but I did not recede. I went 
to my work. Mrs. Alice was buſy among the 
ſervants: I ſaw her, but could not ſpeak to 
her. She told me, if I would go to the room 
we uſually ſat in, ſhe would come to me. I 
reached the door of it, and congratulated my- 
ſelf that I had not in my way to it met Mr. 
Smith. I ſaid to myſelf, I would lock the door, 
and open it to none but Mrs. Alice. | 
How vain was my prudence ! how contract- 
ed my foreſight! Mr, Smith was waiting in 
the room for me, and received me with open 
arms. I retreated from him: he was aſtoniſh- 
ed, and enquired what this reluctance meant. 
1 could only ſay, We are for ever parted - and 
was ſinking, when he caught me; and while he 
endeavoured to ſooth, augmented the commo- 
tion of my ſoul. 
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To this hour it is matter of wonder to me, 
that when I recovered my ſpeech, I had power 
to tell him ſuecinctly to what I had been com- 
pelled, by my apprehenſions and my weakneſs; 
but I did ſo. I expected, and I-did-not fear his 
anger; I was prepared for his rage, his re- 
proaches, and his quitting me. All this I could 


have ſtood; for I had armed myſelf againſt 


it; but it was only to this ſpecies of aſſault that 
1 was in vulnerable: againſt that I met with, 


my ſpirit could make no reſiſtance. He pitied 


me, and I was overcome with ſhame; he com- 


mended my obedience, while I: deplored my 
folly ; and he left me, ſaying, that if his ſuffer- 
ing could inſure my meme, be oed r me 
too well to repine at ſt. 942 901 | 


Mrs. Alice ſoon came to me, and 1 foind | 


ſhe had learned from Mr. Smith, what I felt] 


had not power to repeat. The tears on my 


cheeks declared my fortitude not ſtoiciſm, and 
thence perhaps inferring that my tongue and 


heart had been at variance, ſhe ſtated to me, 


that in what J called obedience and ſubmiſſion, 
there was a degree of criminality I had not per- 
ceived. She told me, if I could truly fay my 
heart was Mr, Melros's, 1 might conſcientiouſly 
become his wife; but that if another had a 
ſhare in it, I was preparing to utter a falſchool 
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It the altar. She hinted, with à farcaRtic ſet of 
her features, that if 1 had overcome my regard 
ſor Mr. Smith, I might pride myſelf on being 
a good daughter, but that I muſt make no pre- 
tenſions to ſenſe or gratitude; for that, if I re- 
collected his kindneſs and his diſpoſition to have 
ſerved me in any way I would point out, I muſt 

acknowledge him the beſt friend I ever had or 

could have. I could not bear theſe wounding 
inſinuations; my heart ſnrunłk from its boaſted 
height, and I was weak enough to beg the 

_ counſel, and promiſe to follow the guidance of 

the only pry inet; _ it de me to 
diſtruſt. 1 26 20093 9918 
The only galt on which this artful woman 
could immediately determine, was, that J muſt 
not follow my laſt- formed intentions. Unſta- 
ble as was my mind, I. now thought myſelf 
happy in eſeaping the marriage I had eonſented 
to; and I bluſti while J tell you, that T liſtened 
no longer to the calls of duty, faith, or truth; 
dut determined to be led implicitly by my pres 
{ent adviſers; Mrs. Alice went out to talk 
with Mr. Smith; and brought him to me. -$hs 
had convinced him too, that he was ding me- 
ritoriouſly in ſaving me from Mr. Melros j and 
ve both referred ourſelves to her for directions 


ow we ſhould act. Her advice was prompt 
| 2 22 | E 3 | and 
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time we ſhauld be forced to fecrecy. It was 


4 Will yan ie s credit, wy dear aud, 


that, excepting in my breach of promife to Mr. 
"Melros, J was acting with great propriety. 
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carry Mr. Smith to town early in the after. 
noon; and ſhe propoſed his taking me with 
him to London, where ſhe had a ſiſter to whom 
ſhe wauld give him a letter, and who would ac, 
cominodate me with board and lodging for the 


agreed, that to this perſon he ſhould be recom- 
mended under the name of Smith, which, I have 
— vou, was ee ns 


ven I aflert, that I ſaw not whither this ad- 
vice tended ? Diftrated as I was by veering 
ppinions, I locked on this flight as the only 
means by which I could procure quiet. Mr, 
Smith, as mad as myſelf, approved the ſcheme, 
and I conſented to it. My inſidious direcreſs 
aſſured me, that ſhe could, and would make al} 
eaſy with my father. She cheered me, by re- 
preſenting the joy he, whoſe heart muſt be ſet 
on money, would feel, at hearing I was the 
Wife of ſuch a gentleman; and 1 began to think 


Two hours were to elapſe before the time of 
pux elopement, and I bad: time for doubts and 


helitations. Theſe, however, were ſoon over: 
bns 3 come. 
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come. It occurred to me that, if the ſervants 


of the houſe ſaw me ſet off, I might be fetch 

ed back; but apainſt this, my provident friend 

had ſecured me. Before the chaiſe came, ſhe 

diſmiſſed me, and, in the hearing of ſome of 
the ſervants, told me, that as my father had ſo 
lately been ill, I might go home to relieve my 

mother. My private dire&ions were to remain 
in a field near the houſe, and from thence Mr. 
Smith took me. With no proviſion of elothes 
for my journey; in my ſtraw hat and linſey 
gown, did I abandon the peace and innocenet 
I had lived in, and ruſh with! open eyes wa 
ruin. | 

It is for a ey dere eme that a mind, not 
clouded by habitual guilt, can exclude the light 
of conſcience. - The moment I loft ſight of my 
native village, I felt myſelf wretched, and Mr. 
Smith's exertions could not ſooth me. Ano- 

ther ſcene, however, foon occupied my atten- 

tion: we entered London in the evening, and 1 
forgot my forrow in the aſtoniſhment of novelty, 

Mr. Smith left me at the houſe we were dis 

rected to: he promiſed to fee me early the next 

morning; ; and here, to a ſtranger, in a ſtrange 
houſe, in a ſtrange place, was * bo rr wr al 

2 . allowed me. 
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nd few days equipped me. in decent apparel, 
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at Mr. Smith's; expence; and the leiſure of my 
ſituation was filled up by ſuch tuition as be 
thought neceſſary for my appearance in this no- 


vel ſphere of liſe. My landlady was extremely 
kind. Mrs. Alice wrote, that my father, though 
vexed at my deceiving Mr. Melros,- Was not 


very angry, and as ſoon as I was married, 
would ſee me; but that, till then, he would 
not hear of me. This improbable ſtory, as. it 
ſuited my wiſhes, I eagerly believed. I had | 
the pleaſure of ſeeing Mr. Smith generally twice 
a-day, and my regard and reſpect for him in- 
creaſed with our acquaintance. Thus we lived 
for ſix weeks; I, counting the hours as they 
paſſed and ſhortened the time of waiting, and 
he, ſolicitouſly endeayouring to convince me of 
his love and his integrity. 

At the end of this time, my landlady fag. 
geſted to me, that ſhe was uneaſy at the doubtful 
character I appeared in: ſhe found it neceſſary to 
inform my ſimplicity, that there were unfayour- 
able ſuſpicions which Mr. Smith's viſits would 
excite, and ſhe therefore warned me, that, as 
ſhe was very, ſcrupulous in the reputation of 
her houſe, I muſt either remove; or prematurely 
aſſume the character of a married woman, 

1 To 
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To this preſumption I could not conſent with- 
out Mr. Smith's approbation, and I referred it 
to him. Ag to remove me would be dangerous 
to our. intereſts, and the alternative ſeemed to 
have nothing worſe in it than folly: and affecta- 
tion, we accepted it. Mt, Smith furniſhed me 
with a ring, and to all my landlady's viſitors 
appeared as his wife. | 1977 bas ; 29 
His father ſhortly: after went but af town, 
and my generous: lover devoted all his leiſure to 
me. This liberty, which I then rejoiced in, 
contributed to my moſt pungent ſufferings. 
When I knew the hours at which I might ex- 
pect Mr. Smith, and that his time ſor ſtaying 
with me was limited to a very ſhort ſpace, I 
could not but receive him with ſome ſort of 
diſtant ceremony, and ſcatcely ever was the in- 
terval long enough to tell him half I had te 

ſay; but now, when we were almoſt all-day 
together, a degree of familiarity enſued, which, 
aided by the abominable caſuiſtry of my land- 
lady, and the peculiar circumſtances of our 415 
tuation, produced in us a perſuaſion, that the 
ceremony our marriage wanted, did not affect 
its validity; that it was only a ratiſication; and 
that, in the eye of Heaven, our mutual promiſe 
contained * the — of an nn 
union es bail & ib bo 
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. One conſeq uence of admitting this ſophiſſi- 
cal principal, is generally a reſolution, that the 
rite is in itſelf nugatory and ufeleſs ; but. to this 
length neither of us ever went. It was, I can 
ſafely aſſert, as much our intention, at the mo- 
ment of our parting, to make matrimony the 
baſis of out union, as on the day when we fled 
together; and that I was not Mr. Smith's wife, 
even before he came of age, and againſt the 
wilt of his pee to be Dr 
myſelf. IL did Nadi R 
Mrs. Alice had, as may 8 intelli 
gence of us from ber ſiſter. As fooh as her 
power to diſgrace me:was complete, this once 
ſeemingly kind friend threw off the maſk, and, 
in a letter to Mr. Smith, demanded compenſa- 
tion for the trouble ſhe had talen 10 ſecure me t1 
bim. She threatened to diſcloſe all ſhe knew, 
if he heſitated; ſhe boaſted her ability to ruin, 
not only Mr. Smith and myſelf, but my father 
and his family, by preventing a renewal of 
his leaſe. Twenty pounds was the ſum this 
capricious, deceitful woman infifted on. The 
money could ill be ſpared; but we were forced 
to ES and it was ſent to her. 
As Mr. Smith's: annual income was narrow, 
n ſtopped at pleaſure by his ſather, 
he had borrowed of a friend as much as was 
O neceſſary 
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neceſſary for my maintenance, and as we were 
never to expect afſluence, every guinea was of 
importance to us. Judge then, madam, what 
was our diſtreſs, when we found that the former 
remittance had not ſatisfied: the greedy wretch, 
and that ſhe was more clamorous than before. 
I now ſaw plainly into the character of Mrs. 
Alice and her fifter : the former had, in effect 
ſold me, and the latter had, by ridiculing my 
ſcruples, and affecting to be diſſatisfied while 1 
did not ſtyle and think myſelf a wife, driven me 
to ſuch extremities as made reſiſtance to the 
moſt unreaſonable demands imprudent. Again 
the harpy was appeaſed, and we hoped that, as 
about four months of the time we were dragging 
through were expired, the ——— of this wa 
ranny could nat belong. 

To my infinite joy I ſaw myſelf. . any 
additional misfortune within a few weeks of the 
wiſhed-for period. Mr. Smith's father was ſtill 
abſent from London, and my lover propoſed 
leaving me for three or four days, that be might 
look at a houſe thirty miles from town, to 
which, in caſe, of his father's violent diſplea- 
ſure, he might remove me, and where I might 
live in cheap obſcurity. To this, unwilling as 
I ever 1 from him, I could not object, 


and 
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| tte ſet of, reptidingrimnente the” inſtant of 
| his going, of whatever could cheer; my ſpirits, : 
He had left directions With. me to ſend to x 
friend's houſe for his letters, to open them, and 
if there were any that required immediate re- 
turns, to forward them. The firſt poſt aſter be 
us gone; brought one from his father. I faw 
by the beginning that it referred to others on the 
ſubject: ĩt was in a ſtyle of aſpetity, and te- 
proached Mr. Smith with folly, obſtinacy, and 
cruelty, in "refuſing," as I underſtood, to marry 
a lady with great wealth; and whoſe attachment 
to him had injured her health, and it ended in 


nearly theſe words:! Lean no otherwiſe ac- 


count for this ſtubbornheſs, than by ſuppo- 
ſing you ate negociat ing a clandeſtine mar- 
© riage, or that you are engaged in ſome illicit 
*:conneQion!.- Vou know my temper, I think, 
too well to run ſuch a riſque of offending me; 
c but as I hear you are much more in #****##. 
ſtreet than at the compting-houſe, I ſhall 
© haſten to town to find out the attraQtve there. 
If it is what I ſuſpect, you have no alternative | 
„but to marry Miſs uu, or "Bb an outcaſt 
6 from your family.“ ar rom zu gim 2d 1 
Every reading of anion in- 


creaſed the terror it inſpired me With. In vain 
Dns e 5 I wiſhed 


t % 
I wiſhed: for ſome one to adviſe with: I had no 
one I could confide in. My fears made me 
every moment fancy I heard Mr. Smith's father 
entering. I ſaw the danger in its fulleſt magni . 
tude, but no means to avert it. To inform Mr. 
Smith of it, in time to prevent che evil, was 
impoſſible: his father might then be in London, 
and on his way to me: for my on ſafety, I 
was too deſperate to care; but that I: ſhould 
ruin one who had been ſo: generous,” ſo affec- 
tionate, and ſo tender to me, was my _—_ 
cauſe of ſorrowg2hca 915797 997 415429 208 
- The expediency of flight I at length reſolved 
| o0n;—and then occurred the queſtion,” Whither 
ſhall I ly ?—No father's houſewilÞreceive me: 
have neither home nor-friends.—And what 
end was to be anſwered by flying, other than 
that of avoiding perhaps tranſtent fury? Un- 
leſs I renounced / the ſon, I did nothing in eſ- 
caping the father: this was tearing my living 
heart from my ſide; but it was the only method 
could deviſe, of preventing that which no 
perſonal ſufferings of my own could equal. 
On this then I decided; and in an agony of 
grief ſat down toſbid him whom I loved wien 
my whole affection; an eternal adieu. I told 
bim my intention: I conjured him by his 10% 
for I to do What his father required: In- 
Lo Turo cloſed 
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and we immediately quitted London. | 
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[Cloſed the ſtern letter and my Ting, and with 
more fortitude than I knew myſelf poſſeſſed of, 
1 diſpatched this renunciation of my promiſed 
8 
The next ala to Fl dons was * ee 
myſelf ; and this was nearly as difficult, 71. 
wards, though not to my native home, I at laſt 
reſolved to ſteer, truſting that Providence would 
yet interpoſe and direct me. Of five-guiness, 
my whole ſtock of money, I was forced to gire 
three to my landlady, to bribe her to my inte- 
reſt: the other two were neceſſary to my tra- 
velling expences. My cloaths 1 could not re- 
gard as my ow]n: I therefore took only what! 
had on, one change, and my linſey gown ani 
ſtraw hat. With this bundle, and a beat 
burſting with every tormenting ſenſation, I leſt 
the houſe, and went to the inn where the ſtage 
that ſuited my courſe beſt, put up: it was jult 
preparing to ſet out: there was a vacant place, 


Here, my dear madam, let me, for the pre- 
ſent, drop my melancholy theme. When I te- 
collect the ſufferings of that journey, my fea- 
ſon can ſcarcely maintain its poſt. 

Adieu. May you ever be preſerved as much 
a ſtranger to the misforturies, as you are to the 
errors of your very humble ſerrant, 


ball DoRoTHY Miko, 
LETTER 
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MRS. MELROS TO MISS BELVEDE RR. 


FT was in the cloſe of the month of Auguſt, 
that I left London. The coach was to reach 
its deſtination about midnight: my companions 
were all alive to fear of highwaymen, and other 
travelling dangers, but my mind was full, and 
L enjoyed the wretched privilege of this exemp- 
tion. Early in the evening, however, their ap- 
prehenſions were realiſed, and I was diſturbed 
in my melancholy ruminations by hearing an 
injunction to ſtop, and ſeeing a piſtol thruſt in- 
to the coach by a man with a crape over his 
face, We ſurrendered the contents of aur 
pockets; 1, all the money I had in the world: 
ſome of it had been advanced at ſetting out; the 
relt I gave up, and was thus ſtripped of the 
means of pay ing what remained due for my paſ- 
ſage, The-reſt of the travellers comdorted 
themſelyes, ſome that they were going home, 
others, that the friends they were going to, 
would ſupply them with caſh; but I had aw 
ſuch reſource. The fear of detention, or of be- 
ing expoſed to enquiry, awake ned me to a ſenſe 
« my danger; the only way of avoiding which 
—— was. 


(92) 
was to leave the coach when it next ſtopped, 
This would be the middlerof'our journey, ang 
in equity I therefore could not be required tg 
complete my payment. Under pretence of in. 
diſpoſition, I declared my intention: it wy 
_ objected to at firſt; but on my telling the 
coachman I could not replace the money I had 
loſt, he ſuffered: me to do as I would. 

My feet were now to be my only conducton, 
and to ſubſiſt by the way, as I muſt be mary 
hours on the road, I fold my bundle to the maid 
of the inn ſor a few ſhillings. * I then enquire 
my mad, and ſet out, by the light of the riſing 


nding to -rexrh:theudext ine: 
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TH The bodily G's had ſor onde wonths be 
accuſtomed to, made walking more than com- 
: monly laborious to me; and I was often obliged 
to ſit down. Notwithſtanding this, I reached 
the village I had' ſteered | towards, in time to 
- procure a little food and a bed; and. the next 
morning, compelled by my poverty to diſregard 
.a heavy rain, :I-reſumed my weary way. Soon 
after 1:Jeſt the village, I:had the good fortune 
to ouettake a loaded cart: this I hoped would 
ſpare my galled ſeet. I applied to the carter, 
and for the little money 1 had left, he promiſed 
a carry me to a place which I knew: to wy 


N 
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ix miles from my father's. To this, my natu- 
ul, but forfeited. home, I ſcemed impelled by 
aptivation of all other retreat, and thither I 
muſt go. I could not expect a willing admit - 
ance, yet from, what Mrs. Alice had written, I. 
was led to hope my prayers and diſtreſs might 
procure me the dienen who art to aver 
me from death. | > 

On this lender hope I relied, 10 e ee 
the inceſſant rain, and ſaw the clouds gather 
round me for a ſtorm, When I quitted my te- 
lious vehicle, without fear of being longer ex- 
poſed to them than while I was ſlowly pa ing 
the fix intermediate miles. The evening ſhut 
in with an awful horror I had never ſeen :;—it. 
grew, in an inſtant, dark :;—the clouds flew to 
elicit lightning; the thunder ſeemed to be li- 


terally. above, about, and underneath: —it 


was an univerſal echo. No ſhelter was near 
me; the rain came down in torrents: the birds, 
diſturbed from the neighbouring trees, fluttered 
round my head in giddy panic, and all nature 
ſeemed at war, when, to my inexpreſſible con- 
ſernation, I found myſelf entering a brook, the 
bridge over which I bad in the dreary * 
miſſed, 337 N 

This proof that I bad loſt my ways and the 
doubt whether I could recover it while I had 


5 a ſtrength 
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frrength to purſue it, intirely diſpirited me. In 

the impiety of anguiſh, I remember, I ſaid to 
myſelf, that Providence had pointed out an end 
to my calamities, by leading me, as it were 
blindfold, to the water ; - and then, without one 
thought that was not deſperation, regardleſs of 
the-criminality of finiſhing my own exiſtence, 
and preventing that of OE I' plunged into 
the liquid element. 

I retain no recollection of any ſenſation but 
horror when I was ſinking. The violence with 
which I daſhed in, made me float inſtantly to 
the ſurface : the current was rapid; it bore me 
down with it; and preſently I felt my feet ſtrike 
againſt ſomething which ſtopped my paſſage, I 
now tried to ſave myſelf, and perceived that the 
power J had ſo diſhonoured, had providentially 
interpoſed to reſcue me. The foot- bridge was 
overflowed, the rapid ſtream had carried me 
upon it, the ſupports to a hand- rail had ob- 
ſtructed my floating farther, and I was in the 
place I had ſought. I eaſily recovered my 
ſtanding: the thunder had ceaſed 5 but the rain 
and lightning continued : the clouds however 
were not ſo murky, and in leſs than an hour ! 
had the comfort of ſeeing a light in a houſe, 
and of diſcovering that it was at my father's. 


Gratitude 
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Gratitude to heaven for my deliverance, ſen- 
timents of ſincere contrition for my preſump- 
tyous ſins, and vows of future obedience, oc- 
cupied me till now; but when I ſaw my father's. 
cottage, when I conſidered that I was an alien 
ſtom it, and perhaps never to re-enter it, . over - 
powered by fear and ſhame, I could ſcarcely: 
impel my feet towards it. At laſt I reached the 
door, and, as if all the univerſe had conſpired 
to drive me from it, the ſtorm came on again at 


the inſtant with ten- fold fury. I knocked, and 
heard a voice, which I knew to be my eldeſt! 
brother's, aſk, Who is there? I repeated my 
name, and begged him to ſave me from ſinking 
to the earth, by immediately admitting me. He 


drew. nearer to the door, and in a tone more 
tremendous than the thunder that was rattlingi 
round me, he refuſed me, ſaying my father had 
forbid it, if ever I returned. 


After this, all my prayers obtained no an- 


ſwer: the chill of death ſeemed. ſpread over me, 
when turning my eyes in this abyſs of miſery, 
as if demanding ſuccour of the jarring elements, 
I ſaw the manor-houſe at a diſtance, and lights 
in the upper rooms. Surely, ſaid. I to myſelf, 
Mrs. Alice, however cruel and mercenary ſhe 
may have been when ſhe thought me in proſ- 


ey: will pity me in my. diſtreſs. With this 
dubious 
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dubious hope, I bent my courſe, over the de. 
luged fields, towards the once delightful abode 
of all my pleaſures, urging myſelf to the hafe 
J could ill make, by the apprehenſion, that, az 
it was ſome time ſince the church clock ſtruck 
eleven, all the houſe might be in bed -before ] 
reached it.' I rang the bell at the gate ſo often 
without effect, that had my ſufferings been in 
any degree leſs than they were, my patience 
would have been exhauſted. At length a man, 
a ſtranger to me, came with a lantern, and 
ſeeing I was not a perſon whoſe appearance en- 
titled me to this irregularity, he roughly queſ- 
tioned me. Too faint almoſt to ſpeak, I begged 
him to tell Mrs. Alice, that a young woman to 
whom ſhe had once been kind, requeſted to 
ſpeak to her. It was not probable that ſhe 
would come through the ſtorm to me; I was 
ſuffered to follow the man up to the houſe, and 
into one of the paſſages. 127 ; 
By the noiſe and riot I heard on ing [ 
imagined the family was down, and I feared 
this would compel Mrs. Alice to refuſe me the 
ſhelter I ſought, if not to deny her knowledge 
of me; but ſhe ſoon condeſcended to come out 
to me. My tears drowned my voice, and ſhe 
pettiſnly, and as if I was a ſtranger, bid me 
tell my —— as ſhe had compam in the next 

2 room, 
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tom, and could not leave them long. Ag 
briefly as I could, T told my woes, and begged 
to be protected for the night; when with the 
haughty air that IJ had before ſeen her aſſume, 
ge anſwered, that her maſter and lady were at 
Bath, and ſhe could not tate people into their 
houſe, I, piqued to the ſoul at this formal 
cruelty, grew more urgent, on which ſhe bid 
me be gone, and not by my clamour alarm her 
friends, Very creditable truly, ſaid the barba- 
rous woman, would it be for me, while I have 
the management here, to harbour r#naway proj= 
titutes She then called the man who had let 
me in: he conducted me to the gate, and drove 
me from it, | 

Borne down by wearineſs, faintnefs, and the 
moſt extreme afflictions, I wifhed only that my 
feet might ſupport me again to my father's door, 
there to yield up the ſmall remains of my vital 
exiſtence, This defired ſpot I gained, and laid 
myſelf on the ground, in ſpeechleſs agony, 
hoping that every flaſh of the lightning, which 
was ſtill vivid, would ſtrike me. | 

Thad not remained long thus, when I heard 
ſome one coming quickly towards me, and who 
In a voice I knew, but could not recollect, 
ad, Why do you not anſwer? Who is it that 
goans ſo?” I raifed my head, and ſaw a light 

Vol, II, F- approach 
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approach me. The perfon came up to me, laid 
hold on my arm, and his next words brought 
him to my remembrance as Mr. Melros. 

All my ſufferings were at this moment ah. 
ſorbed in the deepeſt ſhame. I endeavoured to 
hide my face, and to fink again to the earth; 
but he ſaying, Is it poſſible any being can exiſt 
in ſo wretched a fituation ? called my brother, 
bid him open the door, and without diſcovering 
who I was, took me in his arms, and carried 
me in, His aſtoniſhment when he recognized 
me, and when my brother confirmed what he 
could ſcarcely believe, by ſaying I had been at 
the door an hour before, you muſt conceive, if 
you would have an idea of it: I cannot de- 
ſcribe that, or the mercy he ſhewed in ſpeaking 
tenderly to me, When I was able to recal my 
memory, and to conſider my ſituation, I found 
myſelf in bed, and my ſiſter fitting by me, cry- 
ing bitterly. 

Exceſſive fatigue, to which all paſſions will 
yield, procured me ſleep, and I know little of 
what paſſed till the next day at noon, when Mr. 
Melros ſent to know if I would ſee him. With 
my kind ſiſter's help I roſe, and my cloaths be- 
ing now dried, put them on, but my joints 
were ſtiffened, and I could only lie on the bed. 


Mr. Melros came to me when I was ready to 
| receive 
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receive him, and in a voice and manner ill 


agreeing, for he ſpoke ſternly, and the tears 
ſtood in his eyes, he queſtioned me as to the 
cauſe of my return, and the place I came from, 
The few words I could articulate, ſcarcely in- 
formed him. I ventured to name my father, 
and in convulſive incoherence aſked if I might” 
appear on my knees before him. Mr, Melros 
ſhook his head, I lifted up my hands in dumb 
ſupplication : he roſe, and turning from me, 
faid, Dorothy, you have broke your father's - 
heart—you muſt never ſee him. I came here 
laſt night with little hope of finding him alive: 
the ſhort time he is ſpared muſt be otherwiſe 
employed than in thinking of you, 
My tears will entirely efface what I have 
witten—I muſt deſiſt abruptly. 
DoxoTny MELRos, 
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LETTER XCTIIL, 


MISS BELVEDERE TO MRS. THIRPLEY, 


Pale Ofer, 27th Jih. 


oF 
1 CAN compare myſelf to nothing ſo fitly 


as to a ſhop-keeper in one of the noiſy 
ſtreets in London, For the firſt week after he 
begins trade there, he is deafened by the per- 
petual clamour of carts and coaches paſſing by; 
but in a little time he grows accuſtomed to it, 
and then it is only the caſual comers that can- 
not hear. I was at firſt diſtracted by the up- 
roar of this houſe; but now I ſeem to have 
Joined it, and am no longer ſenſible of it, J 
cannot ſay indeed, that this is the ſort of life | 
Mould chuſe; but it is ſuch as I can reliſh, If 
ave do not lead the wie du berger, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that we are ſkilled in the fgavsr 
vivre. 

In this irregularity, epiſtolary negligence 
Is a fin of comparatively ſo ſmall conſideration, 
that it would ſeem hypocriſy, or ſqueamiſhneſs, 
to apologiſe for it. While I am at hoſtilities 
with reaſon and all her adherents, to attend to 
pꝓunctilios would have the air of abſurdity, But 


negligence towards Mrs. Thirpley, as it in- 
. cludes 
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cludes ingratitude, can in no ſituation be a've= 
nial fault, If I coin time . ſhe muſt be 
written to. 

Since I have been here, Mrs, Melros has, in 
part, performed a promiſe I obtained from her, 
to give me a relation of the events of her life, 
J have already received five long letters from 
her, and glad ſhould I be to communicate 
them to you; but that I reveal them to no one, 
is the condition on which ſhe indulges me. E 
ſhall, however, try to prevail on her to make 
an exception in your favour; and if ſhe does 
not, I: ſhall conclude, it is becauſe ſhe does not 
know you as well as I do. 

Lady Porthurſt writes to lady Helen, but 
does not mention any time for their propoſing 
to ſail, nor for. my father's leaving them: by 
conſequence, I am quite ignorant about my re- 
turn to Aſhholm. As my going thither would 
filence Mrs. Melros's correſpondence, I do not 
yet wiſh it; and indeed, after the gaiety of this 
houſe, I har? ſhould think my own ſituation. 
gloomy, You ſee how ſoon one's mind is de- 
praved, Formerly I could deviſe no greater 
pleaſure, than ſitting on the edge of the canal. 
in a ſummer evening, and enjoying the fragrant 
air and a book, and now I am all for al freſca 
balls, evening ſerenades, and muſic- parties on 

. the 
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-the river, This evening, if the weather favours 
us, we are to have a little regatta on a large 
piece of water near us, and we are promiſed, 
for to-morrow, the band of a militia-regiment 
to follow us up the Medway by moonlight. A 
dance which is preparing for us' at a: friend of 
the colonel's, is to conclude the evening, I 
live as idly as a Venetian, and ſhall dance my- 
ſelf to a ſkeleton, | 
Lady Helen ſends to me for my opinion of 
the congruity of pink and pale blue. A buſineſs 
ſo important muſt be my excuſe for haſtily ſub- 
ſeribing myſelf, 
Your 
GERTRUDE BELVEDERE, 


CO —— —_ 
LETTER XCIV. 


MISS BELVEDERE TO MRS. MELROS. | 


27th July, 
DEAR MADAM, 
ert as I am here by whatever can 
barricade the acceſs to the heart, J have 
yet found leiſure, and not been able to reſiſt 
the inclination, to weep over your melancholy 
pages. 
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'pages. Such of your misfortunes as I am hi- 
therto acquainted with, demand univerſal pity 
in me they excite every fenſation that compoſes 
friendſhip, and I ſhall look on myſelf as a 
highly-favoured being, if I am enabled and per- 

mitted to cheer the future years of your life, 
The ſympathetic penſive pleaſure I have ex- 
perienced in the peruſal of your letters, is, I 
confeſs, not ſo great as it might be, and it is a 
wiſh to improve it, that urges me now to ap- 
ply to you. Tis true, I may be called unrea- 
ſonable and ungrateful to aſk more, after you 
have taken, and have promiſed to take, ſo much 
trouble in the gratification of my curioſity ; 
but as I have never been accuſtomed to diſ- 
guiſe my ſentiments, I believe I am too apt 
to declare my wiſhes. The alloy mixed with 
the pleaſure you ſend me, conſiſts in this. 
From the time of my earlieſt remembrance, 
openneſs and candor towards my known friends 
was inculcated on me, It is impoſſible, and 
would be improper for me to exerciſe this in- 
genuouſneſs, in its full extent, towards my fa- 
ther :—the trifles of female youth are beneath 
the cogniſance of a father, Had Heaven ſpared 
my mother, to her, ſuch as ſhe is deſcribed to 
me, I would have been on all occaſions unre- 
ſerved; and, as this bleſſing was denied me, 
F 4 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Thirpley became her repreſentative, and 
has ever been the depoſitory of my counſels, I 
told her you had promiſed me the narrative! 
am partially in poſſeſſion of; and now that I ſee 
its power of intereſting, and its importance, it 
would give me great concern to be forced to 
deny her a ſhare in the pleaſure it has given me, 
and to tell her, there is a point on which her 
experienced fidelity is not to be truſted, Let 
me then, my dear madam, intreat you to allow 
this, and no farther communication, under the 
ſecurity of my poſlitive aſſurance, that Mrs, 
- Thirpley, the dear, the eſtimable guide of my 
youth, has a mind ſo truly liberable, affections 
ſo tender, and- a. heart ſo invariably upright, 
that your confidence cannot be better placed in 
any one, Conſider, ſhe formed me to what I am; 
and you truſt me, As the copy ſeldom equals the 
original, is ſhe not as fit to be truſted? Indulge 
me, I beſeech you, in this, and I will pledge my- 
ſelf for your having no cauſe to repent it. 

It is, as yet, impoſſible for me to fix any 
time for my return to Aſhholm. Till your 
narrative cloſes, I ſhall not ſuffer myſelf to 
grow impatient, though, I believe, when I 
come to you, I ſhall have been pretty well ſur- 
feited with joys, and harraſſed by exertions of 
my animal ſpiritss Be this as it may, I am 

certain 
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certain the poſſeſſion of your confidence will 
make me meet you with increaſed delight. 

I wiſh you had happened to have come to 
Aſhholm while Mrs. Thirpley was with me, 
What an agreeable trio we ſhould have made! 
Here is vanity ! you will cry, Well, inftead . 
of looking back and repining at the lateneſs of - 
my acquaintance with you, I will rejoice that 
I found you / early, and look forward to years 
of pleaſure and innocent amuſements, We 
will read every thing that can inſtruct or de- 
light us; we will tranſmit monuments of our 
induſtry to poſterity, and ply the harpſicord 
till the keys are worn away. All this ſhall be- 
guile our time when together, and when chill 
winter, and the arbitrary deity, Faſhion, force 
me to join the throng of London, 1 can ftill- 
viſit you at Hampſtead, and cheriſh our * . 
tous acquaintance, :« - 

[ ſhall be heartily: angry with myſelf if I find, 
when I return to my father's, that you have in- 
jured your health by indulging me. For my 
lake, dear madam, take care of Thy and No me 
the juſtice to rail me as . 


Your obliged and very ſingere PTY 


GERTRUDE Brttx Brax. 
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MRS. MELROS TO MISS BELVEDERE, 


F the occurrences of the ſucceeding 
> twenty-four hours, I can render no ac- 
count. My ſiſter told me I had been delirious, 
and I felt grateful to the Deity I had offended, 
for his mercy in reſtoring my intelleQs. J 
begged Mr. Melros might be ſent for, as I was 
now able to ſpeak, though in a whiſper, articu- 
lately. 

You will wonder, my dear madam, at my 
confidence in applying to one towards whom, 
next to Heaven and my parents, I had been 
moſt culpable. I had no capacity of judging. 
I knew only that Mr, Melros could aſſiſt me, 
and that no one elſe could; and, in the moſt 
abject humiliation of heart, I had no thought 
of the opinion formed of me. 

Mr. Melros came to me. I again enquired 
after my father and mother, and was by de- 
grees informed, that my mother had been dead 
two months, and, that my father's extreme diſ- 
treſs of mind had brought him on the verge of 

of the grave, into which he was ſo faſt preci- 


panting; that it was thought he could not Jive 
a week, 
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a week. All this direful news I heard without 
injury to my reaſon, My tears befriended me, 
and I begged Mr, Melros to endeavour at pro- 
curing for me the conſolation of ſeeing this 
wretched parent before he expired, My own 
life, I firmly believed, would not be longer 
than his, and to die in his pardon was all F 
aſked, Moved by my extreme diftreſs, Mr. 
Melros promiſed to mention me, if I would 
furniſh him with any ſatisfactory particulars of 
my courſe of life during my abſence, and the 
true reaſon of my return. | 
My will to be ingenuons exceeded my power. 
It was with the utmoſt difficulty I recounted 
what had paſſed before my flight to London, 
and during my continuance there. One par- 
ticular alone I concealed ; not becauſe I wiſh- 
ed it concealed, but becauſe I could not divulge 
it, Into a mother's ear, I perhaps could have 
poured this fatal ſecret; but not all my miſe- 
nes could conquer this natural reluctanee, and 
| left it to the eyes of thoſe who ſhould ſee me, 
after I had left my bed, to diſcover what my 
heart and tongue refuſed to dictate or diſcloſe, 
Excepting this, Mr. Melros knew now the 
whole of my misfortunes and my errors. He 
dlamed me; but it was with merciful ſeverity. 
He pointed out to me the original imprudence 
F 6 of * 
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of the path by which I had choſen to avoid 
him; yet he had ſo much candor as to accuſe 
himſelf of being, in ſome meaſure, the cauſe of 
my tranſgreſſions. He commended my return. 
ing, and cheered me, as much as I could be 
cheered, by bidding me look to him for every 
afliftance he was capable of giving me. 
He left me, and went to my father, with 
whom, he gaye me his word to be my immediate 
interceſſor. My heart throbbed with palpita- 
tions of hope and dread. One moment I per- 
ſuaded myſelf, that pity and parental tender- 
nels would aid mez the next, I, with much 
more reaſon, deſpaired of the ſucceſs of my pe- 
tition. Thus was my weak frame tortured, | 
when my ſiſter came to me in haſte, and, giving 
me a note, ſaid a gentleman waited for an an- 
ſwer to it. The ſuperſcription told me its au- 
thor, and I was at no Joſs to gueſs who was 
the meſſenger. I had never ſuſpeRed that Mr. 
Smith would follow me; but he had done ſo, 
and this billet, I inferred, was a requeſt to be 
admitted to me, This was conjecture for had 
the poſſeſſion of peace depended on it, I could 
not have opened it, nor could I at that inſtant 
judge what was fitteſt for me to do. 

Unwilling as I was to diſturb Mr, Melros in 


the good work he was about, I was forced to 
I. -* 7 44 adopt 
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adopt my ſiſter's propoſal of calling him. She, 
poor girl, ſaw my diſtreſs, but could not deviſe 
the cauſe : ſhe knew only, that in ſimilar per- 
turbation, I had applied to him, and ſhe fetched 
him, I put the note, unopened, into his hand, 
He read the few lines, and briefly told me their 
contents, by ſaying, Mr. Smith inſiſted on ſee- 
ing me; and aſking me if I was willing to ad- 
mit him, I replied, as ſtrongly as I could, in 
the negative; for, dearly as I ſtill loved him, 
duty was now uppermoſt and victorious in my 
mind, — The refuſal had but juſt left my lips, 
when he, fired by impatience, ruſhed into the 
room, and catching my hand, cried out ;—O 
my Dorothy, how could you be { haſty ? 
We are not ruined :—my father has heard of 
you ;—we have been betrayed ; but I have yet 
friends, I will marry you immediately, and we 
may be happy. 

Not at all encouraged by this conſolation, 
nor flattered by a hope which I knew too well 
had its foundation in a deſperate reſolution to 
ſave me, I would to his aſſertion that we might 
de happy, have replied—Never, never; but my 


ſtrength utterly failed me, and I neither ſaw nor 


heard him more. 
This accident threw me into a fever, in 


e I continued a fortnight, At every tran- 


ſient 
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lent viſitation of my reaſon, my ſorrows ruſhed 
on my recollection, and threw me back into 
delirium. At the end of three weeks, I was 
out of danger, and could make feeble enquiries 
of Mr. Melros about my father. He would tel! 
me nothing, and from this I foreboded that he 
was dead: if he had refuſed my prayer, ſtill 
Mr. Melros would have comforted me that he 
was alive; and if he had granted it, the ſame 
humanity that had vifited my bed of ſickneſs, 
and ſtopped my fleeting ſoul, would have given 
me the cheering intelligence. By anticipating 
the ſhock, I prevailed on Mr. Melros to let me 
know the truth. He confeſſed that I was an 
orphan; but aſſured me my father had died 


in peace with me; that he had repeatedly de- 


clared his forgiveneſs of me, add had ſo far 
intereſted himſelf in my future welfare, as to 
adviſe me on no conſideration to marry Mr. 
Smith, if his friends oppoſed it. My kind ad- 
vocate was furniſhed with the arguments on 
which my father founded his opinion; but they 
were needleſs. To perform one act of duty to 
a parent, whom my miſconduQ had hurried to 


his grave, was an opportunity ſo valuable, that 


had the advice been ever ſo contrary to my na- 
ture, I ſhould unheſitatingly have followed it. 


In the preſent inſtance, it accorded with my 
dif] polition 
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diſpoſition to ſubmit. My regard for Mr. 
Smith was great as ever; but to have launched 
into the wide ocean of the world again with 
him, however our connexion might be ſanc- 
tified, ſeemed to me a reſumption of ſin, and F 
abhored the thoughts of that fituation to which 
all my wiſhes, a few months before, had tended. 

The die was caſt, and I now had neither 
hope nor fear to agitate me, I roſe from my 
fick bed, ſcarcely an exiſting creature; a deep 
melancholy ſucceeded to the perturbations I 
had ſuffered under ; I felt completely wretched, 
and without a wiſh to be otherwiſe. 

A letter from Mr. Smith, which Mr. Melros 
had kept till I could ſafely read it, awakened 
me from my torpid ſtate, In it he earneſtly 
conjured me to tell him what would moſt con- 
duce to my peace. He wiſhed, he ſaid, that 
the means I pointed out might include the com- 
pletion of our union; and he urged me, by 
every confideration of love for him, regard to 
myſelf, and juſtice to a creature not yet called 
into being, to turn my views towards this con- 
eluſion of our ſufferings. At the ſame time he 
profeſſed to leave me wholly at — and 
to refer himſelf to my deciſion. | | 

I had found that, after Mr. Smith's viſit to 
me, no circumſtance of my aggravated wretch- 

| edneſs 
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treaty, Mr. Smith married the lady whoſe ſitu- 


= $0 
edneſs was 8 to Mr. Melros, and 1 
therefore made no ſcruple of ſhewing him the 
letter as ſoon as I had read it. He certainly 
expected me now to waver; but I was firm in 
my reſolution of renouncing Mr. Smith, and, 
at intervals, as my imperfect ſtrength would 
permit, I wrote my final determination. Ina 
hand which his attention had frequently been 
employed to improve — in language I had 
learned of him, I frankly told him it was out 
of his power to reſtore my mind to calmneſs ; 
and, again internal conviction, I perſuaded 
him, that time and ſolitude might do it. I 
told him what a friend I had in Mr. Melros, 
and I endeavoured, in ſpite of myſelf, to con- 
vince him I was not wretched. As to my fu- 
ture plan of life, in the divine allotment I ftill 
dared to take a ſhare, and in ſupine confidence, 
or rather deſperate careleſsneſs, here I reſted. 

Shortly after, and at my very earneſt in- 
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ation had ruined mine, He had, before this, 
engaged his father to pity me, on condition of 
his abandoning me, and had obliged me to ac- 
cept an annuity equal to the value of the in- 
come on which we had built our_unſtable hopes» 
Mr. Melros was my guardian, my counſel- 
lor, and director in all my affairs; and as I was 
very 
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yery earneſt to remove from a place I was ſo 
well known in, before my myſterious ſtoty 
was unravelled, or the village curioſity excited, 
he ſuffered an opinion to prevail, that I was 
gone to ſervice in London, and privately con- 
yeyed me to a houſe he had taken for me in the 
metropolis of the next county; whither I went, 
under the name of Smith, and the character 
of a widow. - 

It was in this place, that a liviog memento 
of my ſins and follies firſt racked my ſoul with 
the contending paſſions of love and ſhame, 
Here too, I became accidentally acquainted 
with major Melros, the ſon of my reverend 
friend; and here, not deterred by knowing 
every circumſtance of my errors, he, after ſome 
months, married me, and, by every poſlible 
act of generoſity, endeavoured to obliterate my 
misfortunes, and the remembrance of them. | 

My enjoyments, if it is not profaning the 
word to appropriate it, were leſs durable than 
the memory of my ſorrows. The death of Mr. 
Melros, the untimely fall of my huſband, and 
the loſs of two of my children, were ſtrokes 
of fate I could ill bear, though, I hope they in- 
creaſed my. ſubmiſſion to the powerful hand 


that ſo juſtly chaſtiſed me. 
Thus, 
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I fear tediouſly, the events of an obſcure life 
When you find yourſelf diſpoſed to commiſerate 
my ſufferings, turn your eyes towards the 
cauſe of them, and think, that, but for myſelf, 
I might have been happy. 

Under the full perſuaſion that you will do 
nothing that is not perfectly right, and ſtrongly 


Mrs. Thirpley, I conſent to extend the peruſal 
of theſe papers to her, at the ſame time, I muſt 
remind you, it is the greateſt conceſſion you 
can aſk of me. I long to have you here again, 


1 and obedient humble ſervant, 
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Thus, my dear madam, have I related, any 


impreſſed by your commendation of your friend, 


and to be aſſured that, though you now know 

how ſmall are my pretenſions, you will yet a- 

Ar me to be 
| Your moſt obliged, 


DoroTHyY MELROW 


— 
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MISS BELVEDERE TO MRS. THIRPLE L. 


MY DEAR MADAM, 

{ hehe incloſed packet contains Mrs, Mel- 

ros's letters, which I have her permiſſion 
to ſuffer you to ſee. They are too important 
to be truſted by common carriage; the bearer 
is a friend of colonel Branlyffe's, and his affairs 
will detain him a few days in your neighbour- 
hood, He has obligingly offered to re-convey 
the papers to me, and, if it ſuits your conve- 
nience, I ſhall thank you to return them to 
him, At all events, remember no one is to ſee 
their contents, beſides yourſelf, 

When you have read the manuſcript, I hope 
you will feel, as I do, inclined to ſink her er- 
rors in her ſufferings. I could like very much 
to aſk for a little farther information; but cu- 
riolity, after ſhe has deliberately revealed what 
ſhe thought proper, would be ſcarcely inno- 
cently indulged. I want ſadly to know what 
became of her firſt child, whether it is living 
or was one of the two that died ; but I will put 
no more queſtions to her, | 
L have 
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with me; but ſhe does not think it will be 


cannot bear being without company in the 
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T have had a letter from my father, in which 8 
he ſays, he purpoſes being at home in about T 
ten days, and will ſend for me. I ſhall, after 
all, be glad to get there; for my ſpirits are. Wl * 

1 


hardly equal to the velocity with which I move 
in this giddy vortex. I had flattered myſelf, 
that lady Helen, would have been ready to go 


poſſible, without diſpleaſing lady Lucy, who 


houſe, and has at preſent no ſupply, for all the 
world is at the ſea. 
Accept a ſhort adieu, and as ſhort compli» 
ments to Mr. Thirpley. 
GERTRUDE BELVEDERE, 
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"LETTER XVII. 


MRS. .THIRPLEY 10 N118s BELVEDERE.. 


Norwich, gth Auguſt, 1765 
MV DEAR LOVE, 
I AM- infinitely indebted to your benevolent 
defire, that I ſhould partake of every ſpecies 


of your pleaſures. I have bad time ſufficient 
| to 
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to read Mrs. Melros's melancholy tale, and to 
return it to the gentleman who did me 'the fa- 
your of bringing it.” What this poor lady has 
ſuffered, certainly entitles her to all the pity ſhe 
can meet with: ſhe has mine moſt ſineerely. 
'You derive an advantage, my dear, from the 
place in which you became. acquainted with 
Mrs, Melros, as it allows you to indulge, in her 
favour, your natural diſpoſition to compaſſionate 
and relieve the diſtreſſes of every one; but had 
you firſt known her in London, you would have | 
found it difficult to eſtabliſh an intimacy with 
her, However relaxed the manners of the pre- 
ſent age may be, there is one point on which 
we ſeem to have decided with a ſtoical ſeverity : 
this is, that innocence and frailty, be the for- 
mer ever ſo ſecure, or the latter ever ſo com- 
pletely obliterated, muſt not come into the con- 
tact of friendſhip, © In your privacy at Afh- 
holm, and under the ſanction of your father, 
this rigid law may be, in this one inſtance, diſ- 
peaſed with, without offending the legiflature 
of decorum, and; I hope, without injury to 
the purity of your mind, provided you do not, 
in your commiſeration, Joſe ſight of the one 
great error that occaſioned all the miſchief you 
lament, You may even make the connexion ' 
—_ to you, (and then, you know. I ſhall 
any 
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beartily . approve it,) if you extract its Proper. 
moral from Mrs. Melros's narrative. You ſee 
in it the importance of a firſt deviation, and 
the fatal tendency of ſelf-confidence, Her po- 
ſitive final ruin may be dated from her reſolu- 
tion to carry the news of her intended ſub. 
miſſion herſelf, to her inſidious friend. Had ſhe 
ſent an excuſe for her abſence, ſhe had pro- 
bably eſcaped; for, if I can ſee at all into her 
heart, ſhe is now of opinion, that to have mar- 
ried in obedience to her father, would have been 
a leſs evil than that ſhe fell into. After all 
that can be ſaid about forced matches, a parent, 
whoſe conduct has ſteadily indicated right af- 
fections, may, nine times in ten, be truſted to 
diſpoſe of a child. There is great truth, as well 
as good ſenſe, in thoſe words which Metaſtaſio 
has put in the mouth of Mandane, when ſhe 
excuſes her father's rigor ;— 


Chi ſa, ſe a foraa 
Non fimuli fierezza, e che in ſegreto, 
Pietoſo l genitore, | 
Forſe non diſapprove il ſuo rigore ? 


It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that Mrs. Mel- 
ros's father was injudicious- in the means he 
choſe to effect his purpoſe by. To be terrified 
into a marriage, or driven to it out of regard 

| to 
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to another, is not the moſt expedient method 
of procuring” happineſs.” Your friend's temper 
might have been coaxed into compliance, but 
never forced into it. You remember, my dear, 
you once ſaid, Caroline of Lichtfield, that per- 
ect model of innocence and ſimplicity, would not 
have run away, if Walſtein had been preſented | 
to her in à leſs formally alarming manner. 2 
J commend your forbearance of any farther 
enquiry, Mrs. Melros muſt have ſuffered piti- 
ably in retracing, as ſhe has done, all her ſor- 
rows: it muſt now be your buſineſs to com- 
poſe her mind after it. Do me the favour to 
preſent my compliments and thanks to her, for 
the obligation ſhe confers on me, in the ex- 
tenſion of her confidence, and to aſſure her the 
riques nothing by it. That you may long en- 
joy the pleaſure of her friendſhip, and avail - 
yourſelf of her RY is very ſincerely he ' 
with of 
| Your affeQionate 
ANNE THIRPLEY, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XCVIII. 


CAPTAIN MELROS TO MISS BELVEDERE, | 


5 | Aſoholm-common, 10th Angufſt, 
MADAM, | 


8 LIGHT as is my acquaintance with you, 


I I ought to apologize for the liberty I take 
of addrefling you ; but the emergency on which 
I write, muſt ſtand me in ſtead of an apology, 
I came here, a few days ago, to ſee my mother, 
and found her in tolerable health; but yeſ- 
terday ſhe was indiſpoſed, and is to-day fo 
much - worſe, that I am alarmed: for her, As 


I am ignorant of any connexions ſhe may have 


made in the neighbourhood, I am at a loſs 


whom to apply to; but a wiſh: ſhe has often 


this morning uttered, that miſs Belvedere were 
at home, has pointed out you, madam, to me, 
as capable of directing me. I believe it is not 
at preſent neceſſary to requeſt your return: 
ſhould ſhe grow worſe, I may be compelled to 
it; but, as yet, a line from you, telling me 
what phyſician"T had beſt ſend for, and whe- 
ther there is any female friend near her, whoſe 
attention I can properly call on, is all I need 
alk, | | 


You 


( 2an-Þ- 


You will pardon this intruſion on your en- 


ents and pleaſures, when you think of 

the motive I obey. | It is E liberty 1 the leſs re: 

juctantly aſſume, as it gives me an occaſion of 

ſubſcribing myſelf, madam, 

Your-moſt obedient humble 3 
PriLie MELRroOs, 
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LETTER: XCIX. 


MISS BELVEDERE TO MRS. THIRPLEY.. 


Vale Offer, 11th Auguſt. 


1 AM going home immediately. Captain 


Melros has written to tell me his mother is 
il, and ſhe wiſkes to ſee me. Colonel Bran- 
lyſfe's carriage is getting ready to take me, and 
| hope to reach Aſhholm before dark. Oh ! if 
Mrs. Melros is in danger, what ſuffering is pre- 
paring for your poor Gertrude! Lady Helen 
will write to lady P. and, by that channel, my 
father will know of my removal. I cannot 
ſuppoſe I ſhall have leiſure or inclination to 
vrite myſelf, if this dear woman is very ill. I 
do not intend to come back here, even if ſhe 

Vor. Il, G recovers 
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recovers immediately; ſo that, till you hear far. 
ther, you may direct to Aſhholm. The Chaiſe 
is ready, and I am going. Adieu. | 


LETTER C. 


r= 


MISS BELVEDERE TO LADY HELEN STOR» 
FORD, 


12th Auguft, 
v OUR kind injunRion, my dear lady He- 
len, ſhall be obeyed; and I will, fatigued 
and anxious as I am, force my -pen to tell you 
I arrived here ſafe, and before the evening grey 
dark. Colonel B's ſervants obſerved his direc- 
tions to make all poſſible haſte with me, and! 
think myſelf very much indebted to his kind- 
neſs. 
Mrs. Melros is indeed very ill, and I hate 
great apprehdaſions for her; but the phylician 
. condemns my fears, and bids me reſt afſured 
that ſhe is in no danger. He may be right; but 
the eye of friendſhip is keener even than that of 
ne, and I fee a ſhocking alteration in 


LH het, 
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her, She was wonderfully rejoiced at my ar- 
rival, though, in fact, all the advantage ſhe can 
derive from my coming, is ideal; for, by letter, 
| could have anſwered the captain's queries, 
and his attention ſuperſedes all my care, I 
will, however, fancy myſelf of uſe, and hope, 
that whatever cheers her mind, may aſſiſt her 
health, God grant it may in ſome way be 
ſpeedily reſtored Forgive me for entertaining 
you no better: my heart is ſo oppreſſed with 
fear and wearineſs, that I am half ſtupified. 

Pray make my very grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the colonel and lady Lucy, for all 
their goodneſs to me. I am ſure my father 
will be equally deſirous with myſelf, of return- 
ing a part of their civilities, if they will honour 
us with their company. Believe me, my dear 
friend, 

Your faithful 
GEA TAU BELVEDERE, 


G2 © LETTER 
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MISS BELVEDERE TO MRS. THIRPLEY, 


* Aobolm, 27th Auguſt, 
A T half paſt one, this morning, the awful 
ſcene eloſed, and my dear Mrs. Melros 
breathed * the ſigh that is repeated no more. 
May God, of his infinite mercy, take away my 
life, rather than condemn me again to under- 
go the agony I felt for twelve hours preceding 
this fad event I—I have ſeen death in all it 
terrors. It is not true, that 
© To die, is landing on ſome filent ſhore, 
© Where billows never break, nor tempeſts roar ; | 
« Ere well we feel the friendly ſtroke, tis o'er,” 
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It i is Iaunching, in a fragile bark, on a tempeſ- 
tuous ocean :—it is to be driven on in dread 
and horror: —it is to feel every comfort give 
way at once: —it is to look round, in 2g0"): WF g 
and find no help nor relief. Te 
Words, my dear, my only boſom-friend, can g 
convey to you no idea of the miſery I have wit WW hi 
neſſed. I came here on the day I wrote yo! | 
word I was leaving the Vale, and I found Mn. 


— _y much —— with ſpaſms wo 
7 e 


ſoon be relieved 3 but almoſt as ſoon as he was 


in her. Her ſon, whom 1 found here, ſaw it 


for ſeveral days, that there was no probable 
danger. I was not to be perſuaded into 
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not now be ſtrong, and had about me a ſort of 
preſcience that this was to be the final con- 
lid. Ever ſince laſt F riday, , which is now 
lix days, ſhe had ſymptoms of death on her, 
and yet the phyſician would, have flattered hot 
and us. Can there be greater. cruelty, than 
thus. to deceive a being, on the confines of 
eternity ? 

On Saturday, much ela her nd: for 
be was firmly of opinion that ſhe could not 
recover, I ſent to town for Dr. R, and re- 
queſted, before I called on the other to meet 
him, that he would tell me, what he thought 
of my friend's caſe, With that tender caution 
that is, if poſſible, more dreadful than a ſud- 
den ſhock, as it implies deliberate judgment, 
I G 3 and 


ſde and ſtomach; but ſhe had intervals of eaſe, 
and, J flattered myſelf, was cheered by ſeeing 
me. I immediately ſent; for Dr. ——, and he 
gave me very, comfortable hopes, that he would. 


gone, ſhe was. again attacked more violently 
than before, and I ſaw a remarkable alteration 


as well as myſelf ; yet fill Dr. —— afſured us 


this belief. kf knew her . conſtitution , could 


| 
. 
| 
| 
' 
| 


Melros, by perſuading myſelf, and pledging my- 
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and precludes the hope of error, he told me her 
recovery could not be effected by any thing les 
than a miracle. She might live a few days, but 
they would be few. She might, he added, 
have ſome temporary eaſe, and he adviſcd my 
availing myſelf of the earlieſt opportunity to 
warn' her of her approaching change. | 

Little information of this ſort was neceſſary, 
The dear ſufferer had long anticipated her pre. 
ſent ſtate, and J had only to be ſilent in my ex- 
preſſions of hope, to declare my ſentiments. Her 
ſon, whoſe aſſiduity and filial love nothing ! 
can ſay can do juſtice to, was, as much as my- 
ſelf, an enemy to this wicked ſpecies of impoſi- 
tion ; and when ſhe next, as ſhe did very fre- 
quently aſſured us that our trouble was vain, we 
ſuffered dumb ſorrow to indicate our thoughts. 
After this, I endeavoured to calm my inceſ- 
fantly beating boſom, and to confole captain 


ſelf, that, as her ſtrength decreaſed, her ſuffer- 
Ings would abate; and that, in all human pro- 
bability, ſhe would reſign her breath with the 
gentleneſs of a new-born infant. But how was 
I deceived! As her end approached, ſhe be- 
came confuſed, alarmed, and dejected. A reſt- 
lefſneſs, ſuch as I had no idea of, ſucceeded. 


She was, for three hours in the next day, * 
5 lels, 
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leſs, and we began to fear it would be a vio- 
lent ſtruggle. All Sunday night ſhe raved 
dreadfully, and in terms that, had I not known 
the events of her life, would have been wholly 
unintelligible to me, as, to my aſtoniſhment, .I 
found they were to her ſon, I thought it would 
be prudent to keep him from her while ſhe was 
diveſted of caution, as what ſhe ſaid, if he at 
all underſtood it, might make him unhappy all 
his life, to prevent which, it occurred to me, 
the had kept him in greater ignorance than my- 
ſelf, I therefore prevailed on the captain to 
leave her, on a-promiſe that when ſhe was calm, 
he ſhould be called to her. I ordered a field- 
bed for myſelf into the room, and ſent for my 
own maid, Theſe precautions I ſoon rejoiced 
in having taken ; for thoſe about Mrs, Melros 
could only ſuppoſe her frantic, when ſhe talked 
of her father, and his dying. She was every 
moment begging his forgiveneſs ; but hat not 
even I can account for, is her as often men- 
tioning my. father, and calling. to him to ſave 
her, a 
Monday and Tueſday ſhe continued in ſuch 
evident agony of mind and body, that we 
dreaded poſitive inſanity; and now, inſtead of 
praying for her life, we aſked only that ſhe 
might be removed gently. At noon, on Wed- 
G4 neſday, 
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- and 'was * N 
but exhauſted by the exceſſive perturbation of 
the former days. Towards the evening, ſhe 
ſeemed to recover, and begged me to read to 
ker. I did ſo ;—ſhe talked a good while with 
the captain, and, about nine o'clock, he told 
me ſhe had expreſſed a deſire to have the laſt 
offices of. religion ſhe might probably ever 
aſſiſt at, properly performed. He went imme. 
diately to our new rector, who came inſtantly, 
and did his duty with ſeriouſneſs and piety, 
After this, we thought her more compoſed ; but 
her head ſoon rambled again, and ſhe talked of 
my father, and ſaid ſhe had ſomething to ſay 
to him. That ſhe ſhould live till he could 
come, was not to be expeeo; but I offered to 
write, and ſend an expreſs with all poſſible ſpeed, 
in hopes of meeting him on the road. She ſaid 
-—No ; it is too late. I promiſed to report 
faithfully whatever ſhe would give me in charge; 
but ſhe would not tell me what it was, nor do 
I believe ber fon knows. Is it not very odd, 
that ſhe ſhould have dwelt ſo on my father, 
when; by all T ever learnt from her, ſhe had 
but a very flight: zequairitance with him, and 
they have never met ſince ſhe came here? 
© Soon: after the time I am ſpeaking of, ſhe 
called her ſon and me to her, 1 
n p Go bo 
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body elſe out of hearing. I imagined ſhe was 
deſirous of revealing ſome important ſecret, and 
I am till perſuaded ſuch was her intention; for 
ſhe began with ſaying, the circumſtances under 


which {he laboured, the terror that haunted her, 


and the probable conſequences that ſhe foreſaw, 
would, ſhe truſted, excuſe, if not juſtify her de- 
parture from a promiſe ſhe had once made. — 


We were all attention; but ſhe diſappointed 
us, and began to talk incoherently of conceal- 


ment, imprudence, nice reputation, and I cannot 


remember what beſide. She then ſuddenly 
ſtarted, and ſaid to me,—My dear love, Philip 
is your brother,—She at that moment, I ima- 
gine, took me for ſome one elſe, and I aſked 
her if ſhe ſuppoſed me her daughter. O no, 
no, ſhe replied, I am not ſo happy—you are 
no relation to me, This convinced me it was 
only delirium; but the captain thinks ſhe 
meant that he would recompenſe my attach» 
ment to her, by exerciling a brotherly regard 
towards me. 

In this unintelligible way ſhe talked till about 
eleven o clock, when, on a ſudden, ſhe again 
grew rational, and deſired to be left with me. 


She then, in the gleareſt and moſt pathetic 


language, deſcribed to me the ſtate of her mind, 
telling me, ſhe ſuffered infinitely more than the 
G5 had 
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had ever dreaded ; that ſhe was deceived in het 
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hope of finding peace at the laſt; for the terror 
of her conſcience were in themſelves as great as 


8 ever, and aggravated by ſeeing her proſpect of 


future penitence and atonement withdrawn. It 
was a ſight too ſhocking for humanity to ſupport, 
to ſee her ſtretched on the bed ſhe was never to 

fiſe from, racked by pain, and enervated toa 
degree of helpleſſneſs, while the tears glided 
down her cheeks, and the moſt penitential con- 
trition was engraven on her countenance. Even 
in her laſt moments thoughtful for me, ſhe 
faw ſhe afflicted me infupportably, and endea- 
voured to diſguiſe her pangs by checking her 
utterance ; but the groans ſhe could not ſup- 
preſs, pierced me to the heart; and fearful that 
ſhe would deprive her ſon of the laſt comfort 
he could receive in the ſight of her, I begged | 
might call him in. She did not oppoſe it. I 
told her when he was come; ſhe gave him her 
blefling; and the laſt ſenſible words ſhe pro- 
nounced were thanks for my attachment to her. 
She exhauſted what remained of her ſtrength 
in attempting to get from her bed of nettles, 
as ſhe called it, and being prevented by us, 
the ſunk down, and in one deep ſigh expired. 

O my dear madam, what would I not have 


given at that moment to have followed her? 
_ Anxiety 


eent trifling ? 
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Anxiety for her was now over, and my thoughts 
turned inward. I believe a being more com- 
pletely wretched than | myſelf, at that inſtant, 
was not, is not to be found, I loved her, tho? 
but for a ſhort time, as if ſhe had been my mo- 
ther; and, in loſing her, I felt all the loſs of a 
parent. What then were the feelings of her 
ſon! Nature here abetted the cruel ſtroke, 


his love for her as her ſon, his compaſſion 
for her as a fellow- creature. But he bore it up 
with fortitude, and ſuppreſſing the, grief that 
demanded utterance, he turned from the fenſe- 
leſs corpſe to recover me almoſt as ſenſeleſs. 
Had this unfortunate woman been bleſſed 
with quietneſs in her laſt moments; had the 
grave concealed its terrors, or the Almighty's 
mercy appeared to counterbalance them, I could 
have reſigned her without agony ; but to ſee 
her ſuffer as ſhe did, to find her at laſt diſap- 
pointed in her hope of a calm exit, was more 
affecting than even her death. And what a 
terrifying leſſon her fate holds out! If a pe- 
nitence of ſo many years will not atone for the 
error of a few months, how can I, how can 
any one expiate a life of what is called inno- 
Is not the wa/te of years in it- 
ſelf highly criminal ?—and who can promiſe 
G6 
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and he had two affections to ſtruggle againſt - 


himſelf 


| 
| 
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himſelf one ſingle day to ſay, I have finned< 
and to begin an atonement for his fins ? 
Poor captain Melros is at the deſolate houfe 
by himſelf a melancholy ſituation, and as 
| yet I have not been able to relieve it. I intend 
to ſend to him this morning, to know if it 
would be agreeable to him to meet our rector 
| here at dinner. Alone, I cannot properly ſer 
him. O how I wiſh my father was come 
home! I believe it will not be long before he 
comes. 
Adieu, my dear friend: let me have the con- 
ſolation of hearing from you, for I know you 
e 1 the ſorrow of your 

© GERTRUDE BELVEDERE. 
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LADY HELEN STORFORD TO Miss BEI 
| VEDERE. 


; Vale Ofeer, 27th aul. 
my DEAR BELLA, 
W E have been exceſſively ſhocked juſt now 
by hearing of the death of captain Mel- 


ros 8 mother, and as you were ſo attached to 
her, 
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her, we fear greatly for you, in — 
ſituation, The colonel and lady Luey com- 
miſſion me to beg you to return hither. Your 
ſorrow and ſolitude will certainly hurt your 
health. Branlyffe writes to poor captain Mel- 
ros, to make the fame requeſt. Will this be 
an inducement” with you? We all think it 
will. I write in haſte; but am, n 
my dear Bella's'ever faithful 
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LETTER cn. 


uss BELVEDERE ro LADY HELEN | 
| 8 sronronp. 


Lee by Abele, 28th Auguſt. 

M* dear lady Helen is very good to allow 
me a place in her thoughts, and ſtill 

more kind in intereſting herſelf for my welfare. 
As I have every reaſon to believe colonel and 
lady Lucy Branlyffe deſirous to ſhew me friend- 
ſhip, I ſhould unheſitatingly accept their invi- 
tation, if I ſtood in need of ſuch relief ; but my 
mind at preſent would not bear change of place, 
and of my ſolitude I have no reaſon to complain, 


(134 ) 
for my father has ſent me ge that he will by 


at home to-morrow. 

Lou do me, my dear, e injuſtice 
in ſuppoſing I ſhall be particularly attracted to 
the Vale, by the promiſe of ſeeing captain Mel- 
ros there. I would rather ſhun him. The 
ſcene we have gone through together would be 
revived by our meeting, and it would retadd 
the recovery of both. His mother was ſo dear 
to me, that I feel her loſs ſeverely; and as J 
have not his fortitude, it would be cruel to re- 
mind him of his misfortune. 

J am little diſpoſed to write. My head aches 
whenever I fix my attention. This, and not 
any failure of reſpect, is the reaſon I add no 
more, than my thanks and compliments to your 
kind friends. Think me, at all times, and un- 
der all circumſtances, your 
GERTRUDE BELVEDERE. 
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LETTER CIV. 


Uns. THIRPLEY TO MISS BELVEDERE. | 


| N oraich, wth Prone 
7 AD I not found you, my deareſt love, al- 
ways willing to hear me, I ſhould for- 
bear writing till I thought your. grief old 
enough to bear conſolation. The afflition 
you have ſuffered is, to a mind like your's, one 
of the moſt pungent you can feel, I ſhare it 
with you, and I know how it affects you. 
To be inſenſible to misfortune, muſt have 
been one of the firſt wiſhes for happineſs that 
preceded experience; but it was the wiſh of 
ignorance. A ſmall degree of mental culture 
ſufficed to ſhew, that apathy was not felicity ; 
future diſcoveries taught that affliction was a 
ſalutary ſeverity, and we are now led to believe 
in the luxury of woe. Here, however, we err 
as fatally as in the firſt wiſh, ſince this opinion 
prevents many from exerting thoſe faculties 
which balance the affeQions, and inclines them 
to a ſort of criminal ſelf-indulgence, in ſinking 
under the rod of affliction. When our ſpirits 
are once conſiderably depreſſed, it is much leſs 
troubleſome to ſuffer them to remain ſo, than to 
; ſtrive 
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ſtrive againſt the depreſſion; but if a friend re- 
mains for us to cheer, if we have a relative or 
ſocial duty to diſcharge, or if we would not 
incur the diſpleaſure of Him, who will not ſuf- 
fer his bleflings to be deſpiſed becauſe they are 
abridged, it behoves us to liſten to the voice of 
reaſon, and to weigh her dictates againſt the 
hereſies of weakneſs. | 
When my dear Gertrude conſiders this, ſhe 
will, I am ſure, rally her deſerting fortitude, 
She will look round, and ſay— How many com- 
forts yet remain to me !—excepting the recent 
wound in my mind, which all-efficacious Time 
will certainly cure, I am in no worſe a ſitua- 
tion than before T knew Mrs. Melros, Let 
me compare my cauſe of grief with the many 
ſorrows ſhe bore, and I ſhall ſee abundant rea- 
ſon to be grateful, 
* Your grief, my love, I acknowledge has one 
F not common in ſuch caſes. Mrs. 
Melros's ſufferings, at the cloſe of her life, muſt 
have ſhocked your tenderneſs, and made the im- 
preſſion on your mind deep indeed; yet even 
this will admit of being ſoothed. It pleaſed 
her Creator, in his ſecret wiſdom, to call her 
to himſelf in terror; but this is no argument 
againſt his mercy, nor are we to make melan- 


170 inferences from it. A deep ſenſe of ry 
an 
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ind a contrite humility; muſt, of themſelves, 
naturally produce doubt, and often deſpair. An 
extraordinary extenſion of mercy ſometimes in- 
terpoſes to prevent theſe horrors; but no one 
has a claim to this; and if the privation of it 
tends to increaſe the ſincerity of repentance, the 
puniſhment, though agoniſing, takes the place, 
and fulfills the purpoſes of mercy. Your 
friend's immortal-part might be chaſtiſed into 
fitneſs for a happy "abode. Do not, therefore, 
look on her "amended life as a fruitleſs work, 
beeauſe you did not ſee her receive the reward 
of it; without it, there could have been little 
hope for her; for, to depend wholly on the ef- 
heacy of a poſtponed repentance, is of all aan 
' and preſumption the greateſt, 

The leſſon held out to you, in the ck 
choly ſcene you have been called to, is this. 
That the ſenſe of guilt is ſtronger than any 
other part of the memory ;—that at a time when 


all diſguiſe is ſeen through, and all worldly 15 


palliatives fail, truth muſt appear in the form 
we have dreſſed her in. If we have cloathed her 
in the garb of innocence, ſhe will bring peace 
with her; but if we have arrayed her in ghaſtly 
colours, if we have put a ſcourge in her hand, 


at the hour -of death ſhe will terrify and pu- 
niſh us. 5 7 45380 
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J am of your opinion, that the ſum total oi 
)Y a life of negligence is as much to be feared in 
1 the balance of our great account, as the appa. 
rently more ponderous load of caſual criminality, 
I would always have you think it ſo, There is 
no better ſtimulative to active virtue, than to 
conſider active and paſſive vice, as inimical to 
our moſt important enjoyment. 
Lou ſee, my dear, I not only forbear all re- 
prehenſion of your ſorrow, but all oppoſition to 
its continuance, I know very well that the 
mind, ſeverely ſhocked, requires a long time to 
regain its tone. 'The ſympathetic virtues are 
ornaments of the female character, and your 
grief is highly laudable. There is but one in- 
junction I lay on you: let each day wear off 
ſome particles of your melancholy ; and to this 
end, ſtrive to decreaſe it, rather by facing, than 
ſhunning it, If you fly from it, it will haunt 
you whenever you cannot fly; if you turn on 
it, you repel it. 

The circumſtance that will dwell longeſt with 
you; is that which terrified you ; but do not let 
this increaſe your grief, It would be impiety 
to attempt your conſolation by ſaying, you 
have no reaſon to doubt her happineſs ; yet this 

1 will venture to ſay, that I ſhould feel no ad- 


- | ditional apprehenſion from her terrors. In mY 
opinion, 
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opinion, confidence would have been more 


dreadful, 
That'calamity may never come nearer to my 


dear Gertrude, and that the ſenſe of this may 
ſoon leave her in peace, is the earneſt prayer of 
her very tenderly affectionate 

AnNs THIRPLEYs 


inn 
MISS BELVEDERE TO MRS. THIRPLET. 


Aſpholm, 30th Auguſt. 

| DEAREST MADAM, 

OR the precarious chance of meeting my 

father on the road, I ſent two meſſengers, 
different ways, to prevent his being furprifed 
at any alteration in my looks, which our recent 
misfortune might have occaſioned. One was ſo 
fortunate as to meet him, and returned to me with 
the joyful news that he would be with me yeſ- 
terday evening. Juſt as I began to fear, from 
the lateneſs of the hour, that ſome unforeſeen 
accident had detained him, he arrived. My heart 
was ſo full with what had paſſed in his abſence, 
555 [ — him in tears. He forbore re- 

| proaching 


at ſeeing bim: be even ſeemed to ſhare my 


| Ceaſed friend, her merits, and her ſufferings; 
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proaching me, as he juſtly might, with ſuffer. 
ing a foreign cauſe of ſorrow to damp my joy 


grief, and indulged me by talking of my de- 


but the well-known tenderneſs of his nature 
made me brief on the laſt topic. He aſked me 
if the went off without pain, I ſhook my 
head—his eyes filled, and he left me, This 
ſympathy, which I have vanity enough to attri. 
bute more to my good father's love to me, than 
to his regard for Mrs. Melros, of whom he 
knew leſs than myſelf, will go farther towards 
cheering me, than all the gay amuſement in the 
world. 

He is now gone to viſit the captain, I urged 
him to go, rather, I believe, againſt his judg- 
ment; he thought it unfit to diſturb him, and 
would have written; nevertheleſs, when I faid 
it would oblige me, he was ſo kind as to com- 
ply. I could not tempt captain Melros here, 
26 1 intended. I did not indeed expect be 
would come; but to have omitted aſking him, 
would have appeared negligent and unkind. 

One painful truth I muſt here confeſs to you, 
* I have nothing to conceal, I am ſorry to 
perceive that my father did not much approve 


my ** with my decfaſed friend when the 
captain 
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captain was with her, nor much my inviting 
him to dinner. Yet, on my aſking him how, 
in friendſhip and civility, I could do lefs, and 
on my aſſuring him I was particularly careful 
in my conduct to him, and that I would, on no 
account, have ſat down to a zete-a-tete-dinner 
with him, he owned I had done no more than 
was right, And really, on a review of what I 
did, I cannot diſcover any thing that I ſhould 
have thought reprehenſible in another. I am 
ſenſible, that young and inexperienced as I am, 
unprotected by a mother's ſanction, and ſo far 
elevated as to be obnoxious to cenſure, it is ne- 
ceſſary to behave with reſerve and circumſpec- 
tion; but, on the other hand, it muſt be con- 
ſidered, that, without coming a little forwarder 
than I would do if I had a mother, I cannot 
diſcharge the duties of my tation, © As'a girl 
in her noviciate, I am to retreat; but as the 
miſtreſs of my father's houſe,” and as one who 
is ſedulous for his reputation, I muſt advance, 
I hope he will not leave me again, and that I 
may have his guidance for my own, and his ſa- 
tisfaction. | 
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832 3% Auguft. 
Viſitors hindered me from continuing this 


Yelterday morning. I was ill diſpoſed to re- 
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ceive them; but as it is no reaſon for Privacy 
that one has loſt a dear friend, though the death 


of a relation, even if a ſtranger, is allowed in 


etiquette to warrant a denial,” I was forced to 
appear. But do not let me complain away my 
leiſure. 

It is determined that Mrs, Melros ſhall be 
removed to Hampſtead for interment, This 1 
own is proper; but it is not as I wiſhed. 1 
would have had her buried here, My father 
ſoon convinced me I was wrong, and I there- 
fore ſuffered my wiſhes to reach nobody elle, 
I am almoſt ſorry I could not conceal my grief 
from him: he takes too great a part in it; in. 
deed I never ſaw him half ſo dejected. 

Again I muſt break off— hear wheels ap- 
proaching, and the bell at the gate rings vio- 
lently. *Tis colonel Branlyffe's coach — lady 
Helen kiſſes her hand to me. 


— 
— 


1/4 September, 

My kind friends ſtaid here till it was ſo dark, 
that I ſhall be glad to hear they reached home 
in ſafety, Their errand was to take me to the 
Vale; but I begged to be excuſed. My ſweet 
Helen ſhewed a truly friendly concern for me, 
and has promiſed to oblige me by ſpending 3 


few days here, To-morrow the remains of my 
tranſientl) 
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tranſiently known, and yet greatly beloved 
friend, are to ſet out for tiamplead, where 
they will be interred as ſoon as her ſon can go 
thither, which will be in a day or two after, if 
what the has left to be ſettled here, can be com- 
pleted in that time. Till this is all over, I cans 
not give lady Helen a cheerful reception, on 
which account it is agreed that her viſit ſhall 
commence with the next week. By that time 
J hope I ſhall be myſelf again, | 

It gave me ſome pain yeſterday to hear 
thoughtleſs colonel Branlyffe ridicule captain 
Melros for his attachment to his mother. No- 


ching we ſaid could diſſuade him and lady Lucy 


from going to the houſe, on purpoſe, as he 


s ſtyled it, to beat up Malros's quarters, They 


went, and, to my great joy, were not admitted, 
Could any folly be worſe timed ? - Lady Helen 
choſe to remain with me, and, I believe, was 
heartily vexed at the impropriety of their con- 
duct. 

My father is ſtill in very low ſpirits. Lord 
Porthurſt's affairs, he complains, embarras him 
very much, and I have a notion his friendſhip, 
in that quarter, has been very expenſive. In- 
deed the circumſtances that ſurround him at 
preſent, are of themſelves enough to deject him. 
I ſuppoſe his mind is in ſome meaſure hurt by 

his 
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his deareſt friend's being forced to quit the 
kingdom, and he has nothing to turn to by 
which he can relieve this uneaſineſs, for J can. 
not yet be cheerful ; and the whole of his lei- 
ſure is dedicated to the captain, who is ſtill 
more melancholy, and looks moſt ſhockingly. 
Vet, though I ſay I am not cheerful, do not 
infer that I have neglected your advice. I have 
ſtrictly followed, and hope ſoon to profit by it, 
J keep myſelf as buſy as I can; but I do not 
exclude reflection. Farewell. Love me ſtill 
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LETTER cr. 


ISS BELVEDERE TO MRS. THIRPILET. 


5 | 34 September. 
1 CANNOT cloſe the day without writing 
+ alittle to you; for, after this time, I can- 
not gueſs when I ſhall have another opportu- 
nity. On Monday, lady Helen comes, and, if 
ſhe brings her ſpirits with her, I am ſure I ſhall 


not have much vacant time. When ber viſit is 
#4. | concluded 
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concluded,” my father ſays I muſt think of go- 
ing to lady Wilnor, as the invitation has been 
ſtrongly repeated. I have no great defire to go 
there; but it will be convenient to my father, 
who is called to town perpetually by lord Port- 
hurſt's teaz ing affairs. Is it not very hard, that 
one man is to ſpend a fortune, and another 
muſt ſettle his accounts? To ſtay here alen; 
even if I were allowed to do ſo, would now be 
very dreary, and colonel Branlyffe's noiſy houſe 
would be ten times worſe ; ſo I ſhall go to Ger- 
vaile, I wiſh I knew a little more of the mw 
ſons I am to be a gueſt to. 

Captain Melros dined here to-day, and ho 
taken his leave, We are al), I hope, regaining 
our vivacity; but the parting was very galling. 
| was too ſincerely affected to be as much a 
hypocrite as I ought to have been. The recent 
wound in my heart opens at the lighteſt mo- 
tive; and when the captain came up to me to 
bid me a-Jaſt adieu, I could anſwer him no 
otherwiſe than by a ſhower of tears. My fa» 
ther was at this moment abſent. Captain 'Mel- 
tos aſked me if he might hope for my remem- 
brance, I ſaid, Yes, certainly, He was go- 
ing to ſay ſomething more, but checked him- 


ſelf ſuddenly, and went to my father. 1 ſaw * 
Vor. II. BH 0 
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no more of him. Twas unkind to leave me 
thus abruptly—we had ſcarcely ſaid farewell. 

I I was rouſed from this new ſorrow by my #4. 
ther's expreſſing himſelf rather diſpleaſed at it. 
He reminded me, that he had allowed my grief 
for Mrs. Melros its full ſcope; but that deco. 
rum required me to moderate that for her ſon's 
abſence, He aſked if the captain had ſeen me 
in tears. On my ſaying, he had, he blamed 
me for having ſo little command over myſelf, 
I now ſaw to what his enquiries and remon- 
ftrances tended, and I haſtened to dry my eyes, 
and to relieve his fears, by aſſuring him, my 
preſent grief was a renewal of that that had for 
fome time hung on me; that it had no particu- 
lar reference to him I had juſt parted from; 
and that I would give him my word, never to 
do any act that ſhould indicate my having dil- 
poſed of my affections, without his advice, 
conſent, and approbation. He ſeemed perfectly 
fatisfied, called me his good girl, and excuſed 
his earneſtneſs by ſaying, that captain Melo 
was the laſt man in the world I ought to think of. 

© This prohibition I cannot wholly obey; 
however, in the way my father meant, I never 
deſign to think of him. The idea of the ſon is 


connected with that + the mother; and I muſt 
on change 
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change my nature before I forget her; but I 
am ſure my father may ſafely truſt me, that 
never ſhould, in this inſtance, paſs the limits 
of friendſhip, nor breathe a wiſh towards cap- 
tain Melros, more than that he may enjoy the 
happineſs 1 believe he merits, 

Adieu, my dear madam. - At all events you 
ſhall hear from me again before I leave this 
place. | | 

GERTRUDE BELVEDERE« 


LETTER CVIL. 


LADY LUCY BRANLYFFE TO LADY 
HELEN STORFORD, 


Vale Oſier, September 5th, 

DE AR CREATURE, 
F I had known half how uncomfortable I 
thould be without you, not all the Bel- 
vederas in the world ſhould have got you 
from me, In pity, do not ſtay longer than 
is abſolutely neceſſary. Your bourgeorſe friend 


has her father to comfort her; I have nothing 


but my huſband, and, you know, I may as well 
have nobody. It is inſupportably melancholy. 
H 2 Branlyffe 
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Branlyffe and I had a tiff in the evening of 

your departure : what he ſaid, was equally falſe 
and fooliſh, and indeed I believe he was in jeſt 
when he began; but I was determined to ſhew 
him I would take no fuch jeſts, ſo we went to 
bed in il] humour, and ſcarcely ſpoke next day, 
He grows every hour more inattentive to me: if 
he expects me to purchaſe his ſmiles by ſubmiſ- 
fion, he is woefully miſtaken. I think I have 
ſacrificed enough to him. I begin to believe 
I was very fooliſh, and am aſtoniſhed | ever 
could be charmed with him. Surely he is 
ſtrangely altered of late. I vow, when I look 
at him, I can diſcover nothing to pleaſe me; 
and yet there was a time when I thought him 
perfection. Such transformation does matri- | 
mony make! Pray, my dear, take care how 
you make a choice. By the way, tell me a 
little about that charming fellow, Melros. Is 
he moping ſtill? How ſtands Belvedera af- 
feed ? I dare ſay you are by this time in her 
confidence about him. Has ſhe ſhewn you 
bis letters? or, does ſhe perſiſt in denying an 
attachment? and is your heart at reſt on that 
ſcore? If it is, and nothing is wanting but 
putting the gentleman in your way, I will con- 
trive that. He ſhall be invited here on your 


return, and if your eyes do not transfix him, I 
ſhall 
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ſhall ſay he is not worth the chace :—an opi- 
nion; you know, I am not at all inclined to en- 
tertain of him. | 

My gentleman has dined out, twenty miles 
off. He choſe-to take four horſes, ſo I am a 
priſoner 3 but that is a matter of no importance 
to him for I am his wife. I ſuppoſe he will 
pleaſe to viſit home about ſun-riſe, and, as is 
growing very much his cuſtom, half tipſy. I 
ſhall leave him to enjoy. his ſobering nap alone, 
] have had a camp-bed put up in the blue dreſ- 
ſing- room, to which I can retire whenever he 
and his bottle are too great friends, O Helen | 
how I envy your liberty - you may look round 
the world and chuſe, while I am daily diſcover- 
ing new ſources of uneaſineſs. * 8 * 

Dear girl, let me have an acre of goſſip to 
amuſe me. Tell me every thing that you can 
collect about yourſelf, and thoſe you are with, 
and their connexions; for I have no entertain 
ment of any kind. The newſpapers are a day 
old before I can get them; the magazines this 
month are all as ſtupid as ſo many ſermons: 1 
can reliſh nothing but the reviews, and they 
re agreeable becauſe they are always ill-natured. 


Do, dear Helen, tell me all the news, and, above 


all, when you will return to your diſconſolate 
_ Lucy BRANLYFFEs 
H 3 LETTER 
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LETTER CV. 
MISS BELVEDERE TO MRS. THIRPLEY, 


September roth, 1787, 
Wini lady Helen writes a letter, which 
ſhe threatens me ſhall be very ſhort, to 
lady Lucy Branlyffe, I may ſay a few words to 
my dear Mrs. Thirpley. Our plan is ſettled, 
Her ladyſhip ſtays here only till Monday, and, 
on Tueſday, my father takes me to fir Tan- 
ered's: there he ſleeps one night, and the next 
day goes on to London. As he cannot ©6719 
niently return hither ſoon, I am, when my viiit 
in Suſſex is over, to go to town, and remain 
there during the winter, as uſual. Lady Helen 
goes from hence to colone] Branlyffe's. She 
will, on a day not yet fixed, call on me at Ger- 
vaiſe, and we are to go to Berkley- ſquare toge· 
ther, as ſhe is to ſpend ſome months at our 
houſe. How much of this ſcheme is to take 
place; time muſt determine 3 at * all 
; ae have agreed. 
Lord and lady Porthurſt are on their way int! 
pile Lady Helen does not ſeem to feel it, not 
would I have her. We all know Where ig- 


© -norance is bliſs, tis folly to be wiſe,” She 
41772. | i 
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is extremely kind to me, in endeavouring to 
render me as thoughtleſs as herſelf ; but I am 
of lumpiſh clay. However, the neceſſity of 
amuſing her, has done both my father and. me 
good. It would be cruel to make her a part- 
ner in our melancholy, and, to avoid this, it 
muſt be. baniſhed. Her countenance fell a little, 
or at leaſt I thought ſo, when I ſaid captain 
Melros was gone. I fancy ſhe is caught; but 
J hope not too faſt to diſentangle herſelf, I 
am ſure he is one of the laſt men in the world 
ſve ought to think on, if- it turns out, as is ex- 
pected, that her rank and perſon muſt be her 
fortune, She could /pend a fortune with a 
grace but to live without one, would, I fear, 
be quite as difficult to her as to other people. | 
Here ſhe comes—all gaiety and good-humor, 

even in this comparatively dull place. Your 
friend, Mrs, Parpen, judged too unfavourably 
of her, from ſeeing her in the horrid gloom of 
Mr. Burlew's. I aflure you, her temper is very 
amiable, Adieu, 
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LADY HELEN $TORFORD 10 LADY Lucy 
_BRANLYFFE., 8. 


ABbolm: park, 

EWS! my Luciz—how is it poſſible l 
can ſend you news from this place? It 
is but two degrees better than my old uncle's 
pigeon-houſe, where I mortified in the begin- 
ning of the ſummer, All the news I can tell you 
is, that, if I were Belvedera, J would as ſoon 
be buried under ground with my grand-father, 
as above ground with my father ; 5 and that, 


If Belvedera | ob" 
Were to live here-a, Sit 
All the year-a, | 3 

1 would never come year e 


but the, and her houſe, and nia and large 
acquaintance, will be very convenient to me in 
the winter; ſo I bear the preſent evil patient!y, 
and humor her in every thing. 

As to Melros, the firſt tidings I heard of him 
were, that he had left the place, and was gone, 
poſt-haſte, to ſee his dear mama laid at her eaſe 


in Hampſtead church-yard, I wonder whether 
; n = 


he 
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he knew I was coming. Bel. is ſo very frank 
about him, ſhe commends him ſo highly, and 
profeſſes fo great a regard for him, that I am 
ſare ſhe does not care about him. But you 
miſtake me if you ſuppoſe I would accept him 
as my diſtinguiſbed captive; he may, (and he 
ſhall, if I have any power,) ſigh for me; but 
the heralds have not done enough for him to 
make him mine. I ſhould like very well to re- 
tain him, as the folks ſay, till I could better my- 
ſelf, Like a hand at commerce, I ſhall try to 
nend what I hold. Aces, or 4ings, I ſtrive for; 
but &naves would ſecure me from going p.44 
entendez-vous 2 - 85 
Bel. is a ſweet girl, and would be ſtill more 
apreeable, if ſhe had more vivacity ; but I am 
every minute provoked at her frigidity. Her 
tiff governeſs, Mrs, Thirpley, ruined her na- 
tural diſpoſition by reſtraint, I did hate that 
woman moſt righteouſly when I was a little 
girl, and was heartily glad, at my return from 
France, to hear ſhe had packed off. 
We do not want for company here; but they 
are only dinner viſitors, andoFben: night comes 
ther place if . Was bert, provided he was 
in his uſual ſpirits; but Bel. ſays, he is ex- 
1 melancholy *Ntill, and indeed, if I may 
TELE As DF judge 
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Judge from the effect the good lady's death has 
produced on thoſe who need not have been 
ſorry if they had not choſe it, he is very 


dumpiſh; for Bel. cannot name Mrs. Melros 


without the tears ſtarting in her eyes. 
Though I have in my opinion ſcribbled and 
crawled a great deal for you, you will not be 
content, unleſs I talk about coming home. Be 
patient, and bear your tyrant's whims, like a 
-good girl, till Monday evening, and then you 
ſhall be bleſt with a ſight of your 
e107 HELEN SToORFoRD, 


——.—ññ : 
LETTER Cx. 


MISS BELVEDERE TO MRS. THIRPLEY, 


8 Gerwvai/e-priry, 
** things to be named from their ap- 

pearances, I ſhould date my letter from 
 Fairy-land; for 1 cannot forbear thinking my- 
ſelf under the influence of enchantment ; but 
as I am not certain that you would chuſe to 
continue a friendſhip with one who was ad- 
mitted into the receſſes of the pigmy- tribe, 


will ſtill ſuppoſe I am in this dim ſpot which 
: 6 men 
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« men.call earth,“ and endeavour to convince 
you, by a little deſcription. of this retreat, that 
geographers err when they place the garden of 
Eden in Meſopotamia. 

In the moraing after lady Helen forſook Aſh- 
holm, I bid it adieu; and I know not why, 
but I felt particular reluctance in doing fo. I 
thought the place never looked ſo. lovely as 
when I was quitting it. Such is the perverſe- 
neſs of my nature! I ſurveyed it from the top 
of Fern- hill, as we turned from the great road, 
and my eyes became rivetted to the houſe and 
plantations. Strange, that I ſhould never have 
felt this when I have left it for the winter to 
go to town |—perhaps the ſeaſon of the year 
gave it pzculiar charms, | x 

You know my father's intention was to leave 
me here as he went to. London—1 cannot ſay 
in bis way to London; becauſe I am forty miles 
out of the track ;—but this, with his uſual 
goodneſs, he thought no inconvenience, and we 
accordingly travelled together in a moſt agree- 
able manner, We ſet out in the phatton, and 
thus enjoyed all the beauty of a glorious morn» 


ing. The poſt-chaiſe followed us empty, and 
to it we retreated when we entered on the inhoſ- 6 


pitable downs, and the ſun grew too powerful, 
We dined at an inn ſituated in the centre of - 
is this 


Fw 
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this burning marle, and, while dinher was pre. 
paring, were in ſome meaſure amuſed by «6h 
ſerving on the total abſence” of every thing 
that makes the country pleaſant. Want of 
rain, in this part of the kingdom, is ſoon ſe. 
verely felt, and it had now ftripped the ſpot 1 
am deſcribing, of the only recommendation it 
ever can boaſt—its verdure. The ſhort graſs, 
which here uniformly ſerves ſor paſture for 
ſheep, was turned into hay, and ſcarcely a 
blade of it retained its colour. Where horſes 
Had croſſed it, their feet had torn it up in clods, 
and this had contributed to render the appear- 
ance that of a barren heath, Theſe circum- 
ſtances were matter of ſpeculation to us for a 
mort time; but as the Zefed7s, not the ſports of 

nature, they wearied us, a we haſtened our 
departure. 

Aſter crawling about ſix miles through a 
ſand ſo deep that a large dog would have been 
buried in it, and ſo hot that it might have 
hatched chickens, we were rendered almoſt deſ- 
perate by ſeeing a very ſteep hill before us, 
againſt which the fervor of the weſtern ſun ſeemed 
now wholly direAed. It was, by our watches, 
nearly five o'clock ; but, as if we had changed 
our longitude, the country bore every appear- 


ance of its being high noon, and, I really be- 
| lieve, 
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| fake; Bad there been another inn in view, we 
- ſhould have halted till midnight. 

But juſt as we had declared the heat 8 
portable, with ſo diſcouraging a proſpect be- 
fore us, the poſtillions changed their courſe, 
and turned from the ſandy deſert, into a 
road ſo different from that we had crept along, 
ſo ſhaded with trees, ſo carefully made, and 
in every reſpect ſo inviting, that, even if 
it had not been our way, I think we could 
hardly have paſſed it. Inſtead of the aſcent we 
feared to climb, our proſpect was a beautiful 
lawn ſloping from us, and refreſhed by a canal, 
ſo artificially prolonged as to have the appear- 
ance of a river. This we croſſed, by means of 
a Gothic bridge of ſtone, and here a new coup 
Fil preſented itſelf, The hill, again riſing 
gradually, and, about the middle of the aſcent, 
* emboſomed high in tufted trees,” the vener- 
able Priory, whoſe ſituation, aſpect, and age, 
conveyed to my imagination all the charms of 
ſuch a life of ſecluſion as is above the unſatis- 

| faffory and tranſient enjoyments of the world, 

and equally removed from its cares and trou- 

bles. | | 

We approached the fabric by a winding 

avenue of trees, peopled abundantly with rooks, 

= now and then we heard, amidſt their ſo- 
lemn _ 


* 
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lemn cawing, the more ſhrill and lively notes 
of ſmaller birds. At the end of this acceſs, 
was a building of two Gothic towers, par- 
tially covered with ivy, with an arched gate 
between them, The. extreme illneſs, and 
ſombrous gloom of this ſpot, . ſeems calculated 
to have reminded the ancient poſſeſſors of the 
monaſtery, that it was the boundary of all ſub. 
lunary remembrance. I was ſorry when it was 
diſturbed by the rattling of the carriage on a 
paved court-yard. It recalled ideas which, at 
that moment, 1 could for ever have renounced, 
It carried me, in thought, back to London, 2 
place juſt then not at all congruous to my feel. 
ings. | 1 

We were now arrived at the houſe. Three 
ſides of the quadrangle are built with offices, 
and the fourth is decorated with the principal 
front of the Priory itſelf ;—a building ſo vener- 
able, ſo ſacred in its appearance, that even this 
recommendation ought to have ſaved it from 
the rage of reformation, We were led through 
2 veſtibule to an anti-room, where fir Tan- 
.cred and lady Wilnor met us, with that promp- 
titude of hoſpitality that beſpeaks a heart-felt 
welcome. They conducted us to a larger par- 
lor, which opened to a fine view of a very fine 


country. Refreſhments of fruit, ices and cool- 


* 
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ing liquors, were on a ſide- board, and we ſoon 
felt how judicious the proviſion was, for in a few 
minutes we had forgotten our former fatigues, 
and ſeemed renovated for this new world. | 

J had heard that fir Tancred had a large fa- 
mily; but none of them had yet appeared. We 
were invited to a walk about the grounds, which 
are laid out in the bold and magnificent ſtyle of 
horticulture. Every thing here was cool and 
fragrant. The aromatie ſhrubs blended their 
ſalutary odors with the more exquiſite ſcents of 
the flowers; a ſoft breeze had ſucceeded to the 
ſetting ſun, and all was peace and complacent 
tranquility. In fir Tancred and lady Wilnor, 
though I ſaw their manners differed from thoſe 
of the London world, I could diſcover nothing 
terrifying or repelling. He was grave, but not 
dull; ſhe majeſtic, but not haughty. They 
ſeemed to enjoy my quick ſenſe of the beauties 
around me; and, while they forbore enco- 
miums on that which was their own, I could 
plainly perceive they were, as much as myſelf, 
alive to all its charms. 

We had walked till it was more than duſk, 
and the moon was riſen, when the wind brought 
on its wings the dying ſound of voices ſinging. 
The notes became more and more diſtinct, and 
at laſt the harmony approached near enough 
0 7 | for 
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for me to diſtinguiſh, that it was occaſioned by 


ſeveral females. I afked lady Wilnor, if her' 
was an inchanted wood, or whether the air in 
this part of the world, was loaded with Ariel? 
She ſmiled, and ſaid, No; they were terreſtrial 
beings that haunted the grounds, — the hama- 
dryads of the place. You ſhall fee them, ſaid 
the. She then called aloud—Mary. —The ſong 


ſtopped :—ſhe called again; and now, from all 


ſides, came in the ſongſtreſſes. Theſe are my 


girls, ſaid lady Wilaor. They preſented them- 


ſelves before * wid very proper civilities, when 


the eldeſt coming up. her mother, and, very 
reſpectfully and. Rionately, taking her 


hand, faid, in a low modeft voice—We did not 
know, madam, you were ſo near: I am ſorry 
we were ſo noiſy. Never did I more ardently 
wiſh for day-light. 
this addition to our company conſiſted of a 
-group of females, twelve in number, all m 
white, and only differing from each other in 
ſize. | | | 

We returned together to the houſe. The 
young ladies left us while they took off their 
- walking apparatus, and then returning, were 
each introduced to me by their reſpective 
chriſtian names. I wiſh I could give you an 


idea of the fight, The eldeſt, I learn, is in her 
3 twentieth 


J could only diſcern, that 
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twentieth year; the youngeſt in her fifth, and 
they have all a family likeneſs, though their 
complexions are various. To. deſcribe their 
perſons, is impoſſible ; but, I can truly fay, 
that there is not a plain -face, or an ordinary 
perſon among them. Miſs Wilnor is the hand- 
ſomeſt ; but it is only becauſe ſhe is the eldeſt, 
Her beauty is in its perfection; that of her ſiſ- 
ters ſeems not to have reached it, 

Beſides theſe offsets, fir Tancred and lady 
Wilnor have a ſon, the eldeſt of the family, 
who is now abſent on a it but expected 
home ſhortly. The girls dppexpegtremely fond 
of him, and delighted with the idea of ſeeing 
him: his name is by turns, a terror and a 
bribe; the fear of i incurring Bertram's diſplea- 
ſure, or the hope of gaining Bertram's favour, 
is a ſufficient diſſuaſive or ſtimulative. 

- You know I have often ſaid, I thought there 
could be no finer ſight than that of a very nu- 
merous family: here I enjoy it in its greateſt 
excellence; for I can conceive nothing want 
ing to the reſpectability and lovelineſs I meet 
with in every one of them. To their parents 
they are taught to behave with great deference, 
though I have never yet ſeen any thing like ſeve- 
ty; to each other they are all gentle and en- 
kung, ſtudiouſly polite, as fat as politeneſs 
| conſiſts 
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conſiſts in helping one another, and in a fe. 
dulous attention to avoid giving uneaſineſs. 
This is an unſufferable long letter m 
paper tells me fo, and yet I muſt leave a degp 
arrear of intelligence. I have not ſaid half 1 
deſigned. At my next leiſure ou ſhall have 2 
continuation from 
Pour very affectio nate 
GERTRUDE BELYEDERE, 


LEE. 
| 1 "Cx. 
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NMR. "1 TO LORD PORTHURST, | 


Aen. 3 | 1 * 208 
MY DEAR Lob, | 
1 on your intention of remain - 
ing at Bruſſels, and calculating that you 

will be there to receive this, I avail myſelf ofa 
leiſure hour to give vent to the fullneſs of my 
heart, and to tell you, there never was a time whel 
the ſupport of your friendſhip was more neceſ- 
ſary to prop my totter ing mind and ſinking (pt 
rits, than ſince you have been gone. The ot- 
rows, the anxieties, the fears I have endured, 
are not ſurpaſſed by any in the earlier part of 
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my life, and the abſolute command to ſilenee, 
which prudence laid on my afflictions, render- 
ed them inſupportable. Thank God, they are 
ſo-far over, 

In my journey to Aſhholm I was met hw 
letter from my daughter, in which, poor girl, 
jenorant of my concern in the information, ſhe 
called on me to deplore a ſevere loſs ſhe had juſt 
ſuſtained —a loſs which deeply as ſhe feels it, 


is of trivial importance to her, in compariſon of 


my intereſt in it. This loſs was no other than 
the death of Mrs. Melros, whom Gertrude had 
returned home to nurſe and comfort in a ſevere 
illneſs that had again attacked her. O my 
men! yon, and you onlyg.can-ſupnoſe the 
agony that ſeiſed me, on reading this ſad cataſ- 
trophe of a life I muſt ever accuſe ret of | 
dating embittered and ſhortened. 

Judge what was my diſtreſs whin 1 e 
home, and was forced to meet, to conſole, and 
careſs my daughter, while my heart was riving 
with its own ſorrow, and yet to conoeal that 1 


ſuffered, but from ſeeing her ſuffer. She, in all 


limplicity, detailed to me the circumſtances of 
her friend's illneſs, and in the moſt plaintive 
accents, mourned her own-misfortune, in be- 
_— acquainted - with Mrs. Melros only juſt 

time 


| 
4 
| 
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my daughter had gone through this ſcene of 


of virtue dangerous to hex. 
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time enough to know her value, before ſhe wy 
forced to refign her. 

Cruelty itſelf would ſurely have owned this 
a bitter puniſhment for my errors ; but here was 
only unmixed grief, The fates, or the furies, 
I ſhould rather ſay, did not think the cup po- 
tent enough, unleſs it ſtirred: up conflicting 
emotions in my vitals.—L did not leave Mrs, 
Melros night or day, ſaid my ſweet girl, when 
I ſaw her death ſo certain. The captain was 
as aſſiduous about her, as I could be—-we could 
hardly prevail upon him to leave her bed-ſide; 
but I was vain enough to hope friendſhip could 
do more than even his piety. | 

Here, my friend, was a dagger to my heart, 
A few queſtions informed me, that Melros and 
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woe together. At firſt I blamed her for het 
exceſſive zeal; but ſhe ſoon convinced me ſhe 
had done only what was incumbent on her, 
and had conducted herſelf with all poſſible pro- 
priety. I then had only to lament that J, by 
my ſollies and fins, had rendered even the path 


My fears, on this head, abated by cool conſ- 
deration ; and finding it neceſſary to aſk Philip 


to dine with me before he ſet off to attend his 
75 mother 
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| mother's funeral, I did not heſitate to diſcharge 


this duty of boſpitality, ſtil], however, keeping 
a watchful eye on both the young people. In 
her, I could remark nothing, but a ſolicitude to 
conduct herſelf handſomely, and with particu- 
lar attention to her gueſt's caſe; and in him, 
ſorrow was ſo predominant, that, I dare ſay, if 
] had been in a ſituation to have offered him 
an alliance with me, he would, at that ., 
have rejected the propoſal. 

When he was about to take his leave, I was 
called out of the room. He ſoon followed me, 
told me he had paid his farewell compliments 
to mils Belvedere, declined ſeeing her again, 
and went away. I immediately returned to the 
room ſhe was in, and there, to my great con- 
ſternation, and my full conviction that he had 
made an impreſſion on her heart, I found her 
crying. I was terrified and angry: I could not 
ſuppreſs my ſuſpicions, and I warned her, that 
ſhe muſt never think of him. This produced 
a diſavowal of what I feared, and an aſſurance 
from her, that not even her affections ſhould 
be diſpoſed of, but under my ſanction. You 
cannot picture to yourſelf the pain it gave me, 
o drandiſh the odious ſymbol of authority be- 
fore her eyes. A gentle ſpirit like her's, neither 
deeds, nor could endure ſeverity. 

b To 
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To my moſt ſalutary comfort, your lovely 
daughter came to her to help ſooth her grief. 
As ſoon as ſhe was forced to quit us, I carried 
Gertrude to lady Wilaor, with whom ſhe is, 
and will remain for the preſent. I ſhall, you 


may ſuppoſe, prolong her ſtay there as 1 


as I decently can. 
From fotthihg fir Tancred let fall in the 


evening of my leaving my daughter there, I an 
inclined to believe a connexion between our 
families, would not be unacceptable to him, 
His ſon is now abſent from home, but will te- 
turn ſhortly. The account he gives me of him, 
even allowing for a father's exaggeration, is 
ſuch as makes me think Gertrude would not 
only be advantageouſly, but happily diſpoſed of 
to him; but deſirable as ſuch an event muſt be 
to me, as it would at once relieve me from the 
fears that have haraſſed me, I thought it pru- 
dent not to underſtand fir Tancred, When! 
have heard my girl's ſentiments about the fi- 
mily, and her opinion of the young man, it will 
be time enough for me to liſten: till then, | 
ſhould fear any thing that I hinted, by way of 
recommendation, might have too much influ- 
ence over her; and you may believe me when 
J fay, that not even to extricate myſelf from #7 


difficulties, would I be acceflary to my child's 
| giving 
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giving her hand, where her heart had made no 


previous election. 12 

[ hope, let theſe affairs turn out as they 
may, ſhe will be- happy at the Priory. Lady 
Wilnor and her. daughters are a fit and 
zoreeable ſociety for her. Or ſhould her ſitu- 
ation be but tolerable, it is preferable to my 
having her at home, while my ſpirits are in their 
preſent dejection. 

All, or great part of my fears, you will ſay, 
might have been prevented by the confeſſion 
you have ſo often adviſed. I grant it, and can 
add to it, that great part of my preſent uneaſi- 
neſs of mind would have been ſpared me, had 
I, ten or a dozen years ago, married Mrs. 
Melros; but, as againſt the latter, worldly pru- 
dence militated, fo did conſcientious ſhame 
againſt the former, I was averſe to let Philip, 
when a boy, into the ſecret, and now I could 
not do it if my life depended on it ; for ſuch 
is the timidity of vice, though he is my ſon, 
| feel awed by his moral virtues. 

Adieu, my dear lord. You have your pecu- 
niary diſtreſſes, which. are the effects of thought- 
leſſneſs— I my mental torment, the effect of 
ineonſiderate vice. May you never know, 
otherwiſe than by my information, that your 

grievances 
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grievances are not to be compared with thoſe 
of 
Your very humble ſervant,' 
F RANCIS BET VIDE V. 
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LETTER CXIL. 


MISS BELVEDERE TO MRS. THIRPLEY, 


— priey; 18th Sapteniber 
- DEAR MADAM, 
i letter is to be an appendix to my laſt, 
and to contain its overflowings ; ſo without 
introduction, I ſhall, as ſomebody ſays, daſh at 
once into the middle of my ſubject, and give 
you a notion of the life I lead here. 

My father ſet off for London on the morning 
after our arrival, ſo early, that I could only 
bid him adieu from a window of my room, 
Soon after ſix o'clock, J heard the family ſtit- 
ring, and ſaw ten of the white-clad laſſes 
running towards a ſhrubbery. Miſs Wilnor 
caſt a look up at my window, as if to judge 
whether I was riſen. I opened the caſement, 


and begged I might be a companion of her tra- 


yels, 


* 


yels, on which ſhe inſtantly returned, and came 
to conduct me; and this moment was the be- 
ginning of our acquaintance. 

An hour and half we ſpent in enjoying the 
morning fragrance, The damſels ſhewed me 
whatever they thought could delight me, and 
ſeemed almoſt as much pleaſed as I was. To- 
wards the end of our ramble,” and when we 
were returned within ſight of the houſe, I ſaw 
miſs Wilnor's eyes frequently directed to her 
watch. I aſked her, if ſhe was ſtraitened for 
time. She ſaid, No—ſhe was only fearful of 
being betrayed into ſtaying too long ; for, added 
ſhe, we muſt be within hearing of the chapel 
bell, and that rings at eight, I aſked if it 
would ſummon us to prayers. It obliges us, 


replied the ſweet girl; but ſtrangers are always 


left at their liberty. I declare, my dear ma- 
dam, I felt hurt at hearing myſelf ſtyled a fran- 
ger, To be a ſtranger here, I thought, was to 
be excluded from happineſs. I therefore begged 
that I might be admitted to their devotions, 
and, in every point that did not interfere with 
their domeſtic regulations, that they would con- 
lder me as a member of their family. Miſs 
Wilnor ſaid, ſhe was ſure this would give her 
father and mother great pleaſure, and that ſhe 
would inform lady Wilnor of my wiſh. For 
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this purpoſe the left us, after having charge 
her next ſiſter to take care the little ones were 


not troubleſome to me in her abſence. She vag 


ſcarcely out of hearing, when Margaret, the 
youngeſt, began queſtioning me. And pray, 
miſs Beldedee, will you always go with us in 
a morning? and will you let us young thing 
Walk with you? I was afraid you would like 
nobody but my mama and ſiſter Mary; but! 
do believe now you will love me; and indeed 
you may—ſiſter will tell you ſo;—for I hate 
got all my leſſons very perfect, and wrote my 
copies, and not blotted my book, ever ſince l 
was four years old—and now I am ſure I may 
be loved. The fond little creature was not to 
be ſtopped, ſo vehement was the in urging her 
Pretenſions.—Siſter Mary 1225 us, and poor 
Margaret was mute. 

The bell I had heard of, now rang, and ve 
entered the houſe. I found lady Wilnor had 
ſeen her ſweet family before they went out. | 
only, therefore, had to pay my morning devoits. 
We ſtaid a few minutes in the room we had en- 
tered : the ſervants joined us, and we went 
through a long gallery in as regular a proceſſion 
as ever graced a coronation. 

To deſcribe what I felt, during the perform- 


ance of this truly Givine ſervice, is impoſſible 
] can 
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I can only tell you what excited my ſenſations, 
and leave you to collect, from your knowledge 
of me, how it operated on my mind. The cha- 
pel forms a wing to the back-front of the houſe, 
which is made uniform by the library. Its de- 
corations are correſpondent to the ſtile of the 
Priory : it is wainſcoted, if I may fo ſay, with 
cedar, and very much ornamented with carv- 
ing: at the eaſt end is the altar, with the deca> 
logue, and, at the weſt, a gallery for the fa- 
mily, The body of the chapel is diſpoſed into 
the form of a choir, and is filled by the ſervants, 
and ſuch perfons of the neighbourhood as chuſe 
to attend ſervice. here, for which a permiſſion 
is granted on requeſt, There is an organ oh 
the north fide : the windows are all of painted 
zlaſs, and diffuſe that calm devotion-inſpiring 
light, of all others the moſt proper and pleaſe 
ing. 

In the deſk was the venerable curate of the 
living annexed to the eſtate. The ſervice was 
not that of the church, but a form more parti- 
cularly adapted to the circumſtances of the 
congregation : it conſiſted of a very pious ex- 
hortation, prayers, and thankſgivings, that made 
my heart plow with gratitude to him who was 
the object of them, The pſalms and leſſons, 
appointed by the church, were read; at the end 

I 2 of 
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of which the ſecond daughter left us. I found 
ſhe was organiſt for the day, and the reſt were 
to acompany her with their voices. The an- 
them was a ſhort paſſage from one of the pſalms, 
Miſs Wilnor ſung the ſolo part, and it ended 
with a gloria patri, in which even little Mar- 
garet could j Join. 
L have failed in my intention, if I have not 
conveyed to you the idea of a place of domeſtic 
worſhip, in which the Deity.is adored and ſup- 
plicated in the beauty of holineſs, where the 
admonition to do all things in decency and 
© order* has been attended to; yet under the 
conviction, that the Almighty dwelleth not in 
5 temples made with hands.” 
Forgive me if J here quit you abruptly. My 
leiſure is expired, and I can only ſay, I am, dear 
madam, | 

Your very happy, | 
and very affectionate 

 GerxTRUDE BELVEDERE, 
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LETTER CxXIN. 


Miss BELVEDERE TO MRS, THIRPLEY. / 


- 234 September, 1787. 
[ AM ſo engroſſed by the preſent objects, that 
the Priory will furnifh all the ſcenes, and 
the folks of the Priory all the r of * 
letters for ſome time to come. 
The family-cxconomy is admirable. The 
four eldeſt young ladies take the care of the 
houſehold affairs, each a week at a time. Next 
year, their number will be five, and thus con- 
tinue encreaſing as they become capable. To 
theſe ſour houſekeepers, while in office, the four 
next are aſſiſtants, by which means they are ini- 
tiated into the duties they will have to diſcharge. 
It is the buſineſs of the houſekeeper, for the time 
being, to riſe firſt in the morning and wake the 
others, to do the honours of the table, to in- 
ſpet the laundry, dairy, poultry-yard, &c. 
and to diſtribute, with her own hands, to a 
limited number of poor, portions of work and 
food, or what elſe their diſtreſſes require. She 
and her ſeryant-ſiſter are therefore abſent from 
the morning walk ; but they are allowed other 
Ptivileges that compenſate for it, Lady Wil- 
| I 3 5 nor, 
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nor, with that ſagacious judgment which is eri. 
dent in her government, takes her turn regu- 
larly in this buſineſs, and thus at once inſpects 
what has been done, becomes, by her example, 

a precept to her daughters, and ſhews them 
that theſe offices are no degradation. 

The reſt of the morning is appropriated to 
elegant and inſtructive purſuits, and is gene- 
rally ſpent at home; the afternoon is diverſi - 
fied with amuſements, and occafionally enliy- 
ened by viſits or viſitors. The day concludes 
as it began; and I think theſe good people may 
retire to their reſt in the fulleſt enjoyment of 2 
retraſpeCt that their conſciences muſt approve; 


for, if piety, charity, induſtry, benevolence, and 


gratitude to Heaven, are virtues, the Priory fa 
mily are virtuous. 

I hear myſelf called—at wp next leifure I 
will continue, | 


26th September. 
| The large * here would always prevent 
my having leiſure to write, if I followed my in- 
clination to be with them; but delighted as ! 
am in their company, I feel ſome counterpoiſe 
in my wiſh to give you a little inſight into my 
felicities. 4 


(ws) 
It will, I am certain, pleaſe you; to be told 
that the Priory has wrought a very advantage- 


ous change in my ſpirits.. I have regained my 
wonted chearfulneſs,. and ſir Tancred and lady 
Wilnor ſay my looks credit them. Indeed 1 
muſt be conſtitutionally untoward, if J did not, 
in every poſfible way, manifeſt their kindneſs ;. 
for they ſeem to conſider me as one of their 
children, and, to do my young friends juſtice, 
they receive me molt. willingly. into their ſiſter- 
Mr. Wilnor is come home, and, to my na 
ſmall ſurpriſe, has brought-captain Melros with 
bim. I had no idea of their being intimate; 
nor, till he became their gueſt, was he perſon» 
ally known to any others of the family. Mr. 
Wilnor has been for ſome time acquainted with 
him; he met him in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, where he has been viſiting, and, perceive 
ing the dejection he laboured under, prevailed: 
on him to accompany him hither, The cap- 
tain's being acquainted with my father and me, 
is another link of connection, and he is as 
heartily welcomed as myſelf, A more cordial. 
reception, . or more friendly. n n, he can- 

not wiſh for. 
But, after all, I. could very well have diſ- 
* with, this addition to our ſociety; for 
| I. 4. though: 


(e 
though I have the higheſt eſteem for captain 
Melros, the meeting at preſent revives a re. 
membrance of circumſtances painful to both, 
A heavy gloom comes over him now and then; 
but I think he is growing more lively than 
when he came. n 
Mr. Wilnor ſuffers by a 2 with his 
tiend, who, in his perſon and manners, has 
much more the air of the world, I do not, 
however, mean, that the former is at all dif. 
agreeable : he is far from it; and there is a de- 
gree of good nature and franknefs about him, 
that has already made me forget how lately we 
were ſtrangers. He is extremely attentive to 
us, joins in all our little fchemes of pleaſure, 
and really contributes very much to our amuſe- 
ments, Under his protection we can do many 
things that © a- bevy of damſels* could not un- 
dertake ; and he and his friend are always ready 
to eſcort us through any adventurous paths, 

I do not think a fituation could have been 
deviſed for me, which would have proved ſo ſa- 
lutary to my bruiſed mind, as this. The object 
are ſo new to me, and I live in a ſociety ſo dif- 
ferent from any thing I have been uſed to, that 
I remember little of my former ftate of being, 
and am apt to look on Gertrude Belvedere and 


ad as diſtinct ** This pretty de- 
lirium 


— 
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lirium has been once moſt agreeably diſturbed 


| by a long letter from my dear father, and ſome- 
times not ſo pleaſantly by the entrance of cap» 


tain Melros with his woe- begone countenance 
but I ſoon again catch the pleaſing deluſion. 

I hope lady Helen is as happy as myſelf— 
happier I cannot wiſh her. She is with her 
favourite friend, lady Lucy Branlyffe : I have 
not heard from her ſince we parted, nor ſhall I, 
probably, till we talk of ſhifting quarters, in 
which my father is to make the firſt motion. 


I have written to him an account of my plea- 


ſures, from whence he will infer, that he' needs 
not recall me ſoon to fix me more agteeably. 
London would be ſolitary, compared to the 
Priory : one's life there is a contraſt of fa- 
tiguing diverſion | and conſequent Janguor— 
three hours? amuſement, and fix hours? weari - 
neſs ; but here, the fates having nothing to diſ- 
turb them, our thread of exiſtence is more re- 
gularly ſpun, neither ſo coarſe as to be harth,' 
nor ſo fine as to be dangerouſly attenuated, 
Lou will ſay, when you read this, that I was 
in high ſpirits when I wrote it;—it is very 
true; but all the happineſs in the world ſhalb 
never make me forget how much I am "ft 
Tour obliged ..: 1 ti81J 

| GERTRUDE: Bziveens./ 
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LETTER CXIV. 


LADY HELEN STORFORD TO MISS 
BELVEDERE., 


al Vale Ofter, 2d Other, 
- DEAREST BELLA, 
UCY is ill, and I have the comfort of 

— nurſing her; that is to fay, I am forced to 
fit by her bed ſide, and read or talk to her. 
Pray Heaven, this illneſs may not laſt long; | 
am quite weary of it. It is three days old now, 
and that is a monſtrous time to be fick—longer 
by two days, twenty-three hours, and three 
quarters, than I ever was ſiek or ſorry in my 
life. I do believe ſhe would be very well if ſhe 
would but try :—if one determines not to mind 
illneſs, there is nothing in it. You know how 
JI danced, fome time ago, with fuch a pain in 
my fide that I could not breathe; but I battled 
it, and was very well next day. 

Only think what a dreadful fituation mine 
3s now |—to be cooped up in the houſe, and in 
a ſick room, and ſhe is ſo peeviſh and fretful, 
that ſhe could quazrel with her fingers” ends. 
Branlyffe concerns himſelf very little about her. 


By the way, there is not the harmony gar 
them 
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them that there was. Lucy was ſaying the ; 
other day, what a comſortable thing it would be 
if marriages were temporary:;;—ſo you may gueſs « 
how ſhe ſtands affected, and I dare ſay if her 
colonel had heard her, he would have joined in: 
her opinion. If I have any ſkill in phyſiogno- 
my, they are tired of one another. 
You good-for-nothing thing, you engroſs all: 
the pleaſures of the world, and care not how + 
bare you leave your poor friends; but I am-. 
2 fool to envy you this ſweetner to your bitter 
beverage, for I. have a notion that, without 
Melros, your preſent paradiſe would-.reſemble - 
my old uncle. Burlew's elyſium. 
I have dreſt up, in my own mind, a moſt- 
captivating idea of your. hoſt of hoſts and hoſts - 
elſes. Much about as pleaſant as being at 
ſchool, I ſuppoſe. Regular as the clock, Riff - 
as quakers are your actions, and their mo- 
vers, I ſhall perhaps have a peep at the out- 
kde of your nunnery when I come. to releaſe - 
you- No more than that ſhort r 
ee deſired by , 

Your, 46310 

| HEN S'SORFORDi- 
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ried, and-then tell me how he looks on it. 


LETTER cxv. 


- MISS BEEVEDERE TO LADY HELEN 
| „ *$TORFORD; * 


 Gorwaiſe-priory, 5th October. 
MV DEAR LADY HELEN, | 
1 N your preſent diſconſolate ſituation, it is 
incumbent on me to do what little is in my 
power to cheer you. This ſcanty ability ex- 
. tends no farther than to an early notice of your 
laſt letter, which, believe me, would: have been 
infinitely more welcome to me, if I had learnt 
from it that you were as happy as I vu before 
I opened it. 
If I endeavour to rectify your opinion * oy 
enjoyments here, it will have the appearance 
of exulting in mine, while your's are at ebb; 
but yet I muſt not ſuffer you to think. unjuſtly 
of my worthy and hoſpitable friends, nor to 
form an erroneous idea of Priory pleaſures, We 
live, it is true, much by rule; but as it is 7 
8 n es | 0 2 0 
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rule of rectitude, we live ſatisfactorily; and 
though we cannot boaſt that which ſome peo- 
ple deem the ſummit. of felicity, the unheeded 
paſſage of the hours, we have the ſupreme com- 
penſation of knowing that they do not-paſs un- 
profitably. Time is here uſed, enjoyed, but 
not waſted ; and ſuch is the effect our mode of 
life has had on my mind, that it will require 
the efforts of practice and cuſtom to reconcile 
me to any other, 

I am ſorry to hear of lady Lucy's ines 
tion, both on her account and your's; but as 
to your comical. notion, that ſickneſs may, by 
the help of good ſpizits, be diſmiſſed at plea. 
ſure, I cannot quite agree with you. May 
you, nevertheleſs, always continue of this opi- 
nion, or learn that you are wrong, only by the 
report of ſome one you muſt credit, but cannot 
love. 

Your ſagacity, I would perſuade myſelf, Na 
miſled you into a ſuppoſition that your friends, 
the colonel and lady Lucy, are leſs attached 
than formerly, to each other. Do not believe 
this; — for your own ſake, ſhut your eyes againſt 
it, while you are with them. If, however, the 
matter be indubitable, and your ſtay at the 
Vale threatens the annoyance of your peace, I 


ny not 1 ungrateful as to heſitate whether 1 
| ſhall 


' 
| 
: 
: 
' 
' 
' 
» 
: 


do, his perplexity in ehuſing amongſt us, he 
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mall pleaſe myſelf with my new friends, or te. 
Heve you; but will immediately attend you to 
London, or, with my father's — to 
— 

How can you bofouruatarcogiuige us Caps 
tain Melros's company for a little while? His 
Ray here will not be long; and if he can reſiſt 
fuch faſcinations as thirteen damſels, and a mo- 
ther as lovely as any of them, not to fay a word 
of fir Tancred and Mr. Wilnor, how much 
will your triumph be increafed when we re- 
tore him to you ! He will ſpend great part of 
the winter in town, ſo that you will have op · 
portunities of playing your artiltery. To ſpi- 
it you to exertion, E will give you my opinion, 
which-is, that he is wholly invulnerable; for 
inſtead of manifeſting,. as he certainly ought to 


Joins us with good humour, leaves us without 
regret, and appears as mueh his own-maſter as 
if we were pictures or ſtatues, If he is to be 
enghained, it muſt be by lady Helen Storford ;: 
but when you next have a iete- q- tete with that 
lady, adviſe her to be carefa}, left ſhe incloſe 
herſelf in the fetters ſhe is forging for him. 50- 
counſels your ladyſhip's ſapient friend, and moſt. 
teſpectful humble ſervant, 


SGrkrRünzE BEEZVE IRI. 
P. S. I. 
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P. S. I have hitherto poſtponed executing 
the commiſſion you charged me with, and ſhalt 
do ſo till I have yowr authority for the intelli- 
gence, 


LETTER CXVI. 


MISS BELVEDERE TO MRS, THIRPLEYs 


N 


10th October. 

DEAREST MADAM, a 
] COME to try if there is indeed that re- 

lief in diſcharging a perturbed' mind of its 
load, that I have heard of. The day has been 
a day of diſtreſs to me, and the ſolemn hour of 
midnight is arrived, before my eyes are prepared 
to lumber z and yet my troubles may be called 
ideal, I have no one but myſelf to accuſe, and 
nothing but my own folly to condemn but 
| felf-condemnation is, I believe, the moſt pun- 
gent of all ſuffering, We have ſomething in- 
ternal to bear us up under foreign injury; that 
which is of our own infliction, it is as difficult 
to endure, as it is impoſhble ta revenge. 

Let me try if I can tell my ſtory coherently, or 
Jou will never underſtand it ;—candidly, I am 
perſuaded, 


| 
. 
| 
| 
{ 


— — 
- 


- perſuaded, I can relate it; for vou ſhall know 


tain Melros's compliments, and a requeſt, that 


as an indecorum, and be offended at it. I 


and a confuſed head ; doubtful, I will confeſs 
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my faults and my follies. Eleven o'clock, this 
morning, was the time captain Melros had 
named for leaving us. A chaiſe was ordered, 
and he had made the neceſſary diſpoſitions, and 
bid us farewell laſt night. As you wel} know 
how ſeverely I feel the parting with thoſe 1 
have any regard for, you will believe I wiſhed 
to avoid ſeeing him on his ſetting out, 1 
thought the ladies and myſelf would have been 
engaged in our walk, which the ſeaſon obliges 
us to take after breakfaſt; but lady Wilnor 
objected that the weather was not fine enough, 
and we ſtaid at home. At ten o'clock, little 
Margaret came to me, in my room, with cap» 


he might ſpeak a few words to me in the break- 
faſt parlor, I could not refuſe; yet I did not 
like to go alone: the family might conſider it 


therefore went to miſs Wilnor, told. her the 
meſſage, and aſked her to accompany me, 
which, with a ſmile that indicated her knowing 
why I was ſent for, ſhe declined, as it might 
diftreſs captain Mielros. 

Down ſtairs I went, with trembling ſteps, 


to * what I wiſhed, or what I feared. 1 
* 
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called to mind my father's emphatical words, 
be is the laſt man in the world you ought to think 
n; and, I believe J entered the room ſteadily. 
The captain was waiting for me. I could 
make nothing of his countenance, He apolo- 
giſed for the rude ſummons he had ſent me—ex- 
cuſed it by having no proſpect of another op- 
portunity of ſeeing me, and begged my patient 
hearing, I was all attention. He heſitated 
for a few ſeconds, and then ſaid, he feared he 
ſhould mar the cauſe he wiſhed to promote; 
that unleſs he could perſuade me to believe the 
antiquated doctrine, which aſſerts that love to 
de moſt ſincere which is leaſt eloquent, and en- 
joins the acceptance of filence rather than pro- 
feffion, he could have no hope of making any 
impreſſion on my mind ;—that I ſhould perhaps 
doubt the warmth of an attachment, with an 
appearance ſo frigid ; but that when the diffi- 
culty of a firſt difcovery was overcome, then 
was the time for it to appear with its proper 
glow, either in gratitude for ar Op or * 
poſition to rejection. Qq 
In theſe vague terms did he expreſs binden 

I was on the rack while he ſpoke; but I never 
queſtioned their meaning. Already prepoſ- 
ſeſſed in his favour, I liſtened to him in full 
credulity, I felt gratified by his ſentiments, 
. til 
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till I was ſtung by the remembrance of my fi- 
. ther's prohibition. To refuſe him my love, 
Who. already had my eſteem, I was compelled 
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to reſolve—to do it, was the hardeſt taſk ever 


before me. 


He ſoon releaſed me from my diſtreſs; z—and 
bow did he releaſe me ?—by plunging me into 
ſtill deeper. After haranguing me, for ſome 
minutes, in general language, he aſtoniſhed me, 
by ſaying, it was for his * Mr. Wilnor, 
that he pleaded! 

My features, I truſt, had not yet dense 


me. I was confounded with ſurpriſe; but, in 


my heart, molt religiouſly thankful, that I had 
not manifeſted the error I had adopted. Cap- 
tain Melros, in whoſe countenance I now ſaw 
evident marks of anxiety for his friend's ſuc · 
ceſs, preſſed me for ſome expreſſion of encou· 
ragement to carry to My. Wilnor. My recol- 
lection had nearly forſaken me: a negative, I 


feared, would betray me; an affirmative I could 


not utter; and not at all conſidering the im- 
port my words bore, and glad, at any rate, to 


get rid of the ſubject, I ſaid, the application 


ſhould have been made to my father. 
A ſenſe of my folly inſtantly ſtruck me. I 
raiſed my eyes, and ſaw a forced ſmile on tbe 


een. 1 begged him not to miſ- 
ä 3 
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underſtand me. I would have explained away 
the encouraging reference: he roſe fuddenly ; 
drew out his handkerchief, I do believe tohide 
his laugh at my folly ; ſaid he perfectly under. 
ſtood me, and haſtily left me. 

I had remained alone, muſing on the any 
part I had acted, but a few minutes, when Mr, 
Wilnor himſelf, as if to complete my diſtreſs, 
came to me. He had heard, from captain Mel- 
r0s, my reply, and had taken it in the ſenfe I 
did not mean it ſhould bear; and in this miſ- 
take I was forced to ſuffer him to remain ; for 
| bad ſcarcely ability to utter a word, much 
leſs to ſupport argument, or defend my mean- 
ing. He was moſt paſſionately grateful for 
that I had given him without defign : he ac- 
knowledged an obligation which I never in- 
tended to confer, and conſtruing my ſilence into 
xquieſcence, and my agitation in his favour, 
his vehemence made it impoſſible for me to 
undeceive him. At laſt gaining courage, from 
the preſſing danger I was in of being entrapped 
by my own words, I deſired time to conſider, 
before I gave him a final anſwer. He told me, 
with a degree of generoſity that, I own, ſpoke 
for him, that he ſcorned to betray me into a 
precipitate reſolution. He did not, he added, 
Vil to deafen my reaſon by the voice of paſ- 

ſton ; 


/ 
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fion; on the contrary, that I might have the 
ableſt counſel to abide by, he had, on hearing 
my reply to captain Melros, engaged him to 
ſee my father as ſoon as he got to London, and 
to acquaint him with the reference I had made 
to him. | | | 
Here was now the conſummation of my in- 
a By a few words uttered, when [ 
. ſcarce knew what I ſaid, I have given away the 
right of deciſion; — but yet, ought I not to be 
contented? I am ſatisfied my father will pre- 
fer my inclination to my intereſt, in ſuch a caſe, 
I am ſure he will decide ably for me. [I ſhall 
diſcover what will make him happy, and as be 
direQs, I will act. 
As ſoon as I could, I got away from Mr. Wil- 
nor, and was crofling the hall to go up the 
ſtairs, when I met fir Tancred, who was re- 
turning from ſeeing captain Melros ſet off, 
He accoſted me, with his uſual good natured 
looks, and, taking my hand, led me into the 
library. Here I learnt that his ſon's applica- 
tion had his ſanction. He bad heard my wiſe 
anſwer, and had, equally with the reſt, miſun- 
derſtood it; but he talked to me, for half an 
hour, in ſuch a manner ; he ſeemed ſo delighted 
with the hopes I had undeſignedly raiſed, that 


I dared not ſay a ſyllable of explanation, and 
Keri began 
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began to be reconciled to a neceflity which I 
{aw would pleaſe him. | 
The knowledge of this buſineſs is at preſent 
confided to no more of the females than lady 
Wilnor and her eldeſt daughter. I have heard 
of little elſe, all day, than the joy J have oc- 
caſioned. Lady Wilnor flatters me by ſaying, 
] am the only girl ſhe ever wiſhed to be her 
daughter-in-law ; and miſs Wilnor ſhews her 
pleaſure equally, by her exceſſive anxiety left 

my father ſhould oppoſe their wiſhes, 

Which way my inclination bends, I cannot 
exactly tell. If Mr. Wilnor is diſcouraged, I 
ſhall be at liberty ; but to what end ?—the man 
whom, of all others, I ought not to think of, I 
never can think of, for I never will offend my 
father; and all the reſt of the world are ftill 
more indifferent to me than Mr. Wilnor, to 
whom I have no diſlike, On my father's ac- 
quieſcence, I forſee, depends my ſtay here. I 
would give up a good deal before I would be 
ſeparated from ſuch friends. I am perſuaded, 
it is impoſſible I ever can be unhappy while I 
retain the regard of this family, and to do as 
they wiſh, as it can never be imprudent, is my 
beſt means of ſhewing a ſenſe of their love. 
Friendſhip towards them muſt ſupply the place 
of a warmer paſſion where it is expected. I 

Shs cannot 
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. "MRS. THIRPLEY TO Miss BELVEDERE, 


1 0 
tannotſay Bertram Wilnor is the man of a] 
others I ſhould have choſen 5 my heart feck 
little impulſe towards him. I muſt be com- 
forted that it has no averſion. I can reſolve 
on nothing, but to be guided by my father, 

As foon as any thing occurs, either to for- 
ward or impede this negociation, you ſhall hear 
again from 


Your embarraſſed 
"GERTRUDE BELVEDERE, 


; — 


LETTER CXVIL 


MY DEAR LOVE, | 
* is not a quarter of an hour ſince your let- 
ter reached me, and I think it my duty, a 
your friend, inſtantly to reply to it. Your 
having made a Teference to your father, ren- 
ders the interpoſition of any one elfe, in ſome 
meafure, cenſurable; but this I muſt riſque; 
for I carmot bear to ſee you configning your- 
felf to a fituation which, at beſt, can be only 
not miſerable, without intreating you thoroughly 
to weigh, and reflect on what you * 
25 
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I applaud highly your reſolution never to 
offend your father; but I cannot commend that 
extreme docility, or, I may fay, ſupineneſs, 
which leads you to ſacrifice all your own feel - 
ings out of complaifance to your friends. That 
you have a high eſteem for Mr, Wilnor's fa- 
mily, will not make you happy as his wife, if 
you are indifferent to him. You might ſurely 
preſerve their "ne at a leſs expence than 
this. 

I would not ſay a word about any opinion 
you may entertain of captain Melros, becauſe 
I have a firm hope, amounting almoſt to poſi- 
tive confidence, that you have command enough 
over yourſelf to ſtifle any inclination that can 
make the performance of your duty uneaſy; 
but of this I muſt warn'you, that there is not 
a ſituation more painful, or more dangerous, 
than that of a woman who marries a man ſhe 
is indifferent to, while ſhe has a prepoſſeſſion in 
favour of another. Your peace of mind is all it 
would affect; but, in many cafes, it has been 
productive of every imaginable ing ca- 
kmity, 

If, as probably is by this time the caſe, your 
determination is fixed, you muft endeavour, by 
every means, to cheriſh and increaſe. your re- 
gard for Mr, Wilnor, You can ſcarcely be 


certain 


here urged inclines you'to doubt the propriety 
of your remitting all to the diſpenſation of 


that your ſurpriſe and fright had led you to do 


breaking off the match, even if he has accepted 
te propoſal. 


| proper conſideration. Recollect the import- 


eminently worthy, and yet you may be miſer 
able with him, 
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certain — 3 affection you feel for him: 
you have known him a very little while, and, 
during that little while, he has been accom- 
panied by a friend, who, like Hepheſtion, has 
attracted, and perhaps made you aer your 


regard. 
But, if it is not too late, and what ! have 


others, I would adviſe your immediately writ- 
ing to Mr. Belvedere, and, without ſaying any 
thing of the error captain Melros's application 
led you into, I would have you fairly tell him, 


what your heart cannot ratify; and, depend 
upon it, he will find ſome handſome way af 


Above all things act deliberately, and with 


ance of the deciſion. you are making, and do 
not ſuppoſe, that the virtues, or friendſhip, of 
the relations of the man you marry, can atone 
even for ideal defects in him. Mr, Wilnor may 
deſerve your love, and yet it may not be in you! 
power to direct it towards him. He may be 


Should 


7 
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Should this advice be unſeaſonable, or ſeem 
impertinent, you have only to diſregard it. You 
will, nevertheleſs, believe it dictated by a juſti- 
fable motive, and that I am, however inju- 
dicious, | | | n 


Your very ſincere friend, 
| AxxR THIRPLEY. - 
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LETTER CxvIII. 


MISS BELVEDERE TO MRS. THIRPLE Y. 
ö neat 
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cee D, my dear madam, your advice is 

not unſeaſonable, nor have I diſregarded it. 
I have read your letter often, and am happy to 
ſay, I think I can do all it enjoins, without 
diſturbing the peace of thoſe I revere and love. 
If this is not the caſe, I muſt mate it ſo; for 
your good counſel arrived a little too late :—all 
was concluded on, and I was decreed to be 
Bertram Wilnor's wife, ſome hours before you 
did me deliberate on it. | 

My father anſwered the application, not by 
writing, but by a journey hither, While he 
was talking with fir Tancred, (for the firſt 
Vol. II, K conſultation 
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conſultation was between them only,) think of 
the agitation J was in! TI was ſent for to the 
library. Sir Tancred had retired, and my fu- 
ther, very ſeriouſly, queſtioned me on the in. 
portant ſubject; telling me, he would not for 
the world compel me, or ſuffer his authority to 
appear in a tranſaction that ſo intimately con- 
cerned my future quiet. Impreſſed by his good- 
neſs, you cannot blame me for giving myſelf upto 
his guidance, I promiſed to do, and I begged 
I might do whatever he directed, and nothing 
that he was not perfectly ſatisfied with. He 
aſked me, and I am ſure that, at the time, he 
thought of captain Melros, whether I had ever 
ſeen any gentleman with whom I imagined [ 
ſhould be happier than with Mr. Wilnor. In- 
ſtantly recollecting that, if the merit of all the 
world were concentrated in one man, yet if that 
man were under my father's prohibition, ! 
could never be happy with him, I unheſitat- 
- ingly ſaid—No—and again referred myſelf to 
his choice. This, by his laughing at me, | 
found implied an inclination towards Mr. Wil 
nor. I fear it implied more than it meant, Be 

that as it may, my father ſoon ſettled my mind, 
by telling me, that the ſituation offered me was, 

of all that could be offered, that which he 


ſhould moſt approves. He ſaid much in _ 
| 0 
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of Mr. Wilnor, and ' repreſented to me the ad- 
vantages, the comforts, and the pleaſures. I 
ſhould derive from being united ſo cloſely to a 


family 1 ſo love and ſo honour. In ſhort, I 


dare ſay that, if I do not feel all that thoſe do 
who are allowed an unbiaſſed choice, I ſhall 
yet be ſufficiently happy, and it will be amply 
made-up to-me in the certainty, that I am pur- 
ſuing the path my beſt friends have marked out 
for me. 

By the conciſe method my father has 8 
negociating perſonally, our affairs are perfectly 
ſettled. I am to renounce my name about 
Chriſtmas, and am not to depart from this place 
while my initials are G. B. Soon after I am 
G. W. we are to go to town, accompanied by 
miſs Wilnor, We are to remain, during the 
winter, at my father's, then to return hither, 
viſit other diſtant friends, and, in the enſuing 
year, become regular houſe-keepers. This is 
what is arranged for me; excepting in the ar- 
ticle reſpecting miſs Wilnor, I have not inter- 
ferred, I am as paſlive as a ſhip, when her 
owners order her to take in ſuch a freight, to 
fail at ſuch a time, to touch at ſuch and ſuch 
ports, and return home again. 

One advantage I ſhall derive from the ſang 


Had, am at preſent bleſſed with: I ſhall be- 


K 2 come 
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come acquainted impartially with Mr. Wilnor, 
temper, before it is my duty to ſtudy it; and 
indeed ſome advantage of this fort I ought to 
have, for our intimacy is of far far too ſhort 
date. As I am not over ſolicitous to recom. 
mend myſelf to him, he too will have an op- 
portunity of ſeeing me in my true and natur 
character, and will more eaſily diſcover what he 
ought to correct in me. On my part, it wil 
be a very ſober rational match, entered into from, 
I hope, the moſt juſtifiable motives; but I can- 
not ſay quite ſo much in-commendation of Mr, 
Wilnor's calm rationality: — he is not my 
counterpart; he is my oppoſite, I could al 
-moſt wiſh he had ſomething to call him from 
home for a few weeks. I fear his exceflive al. 
ſiduity will be offended at my indifference. 
My father is returned to town, and has leſt 
me a promiſe to be preſent at our marriage. | 
ſhould diſpute the right of any one elſe to dil- 
| poſe of me, and the having him in view, wil 
give me a degree = cheerfulneſs I may perhaps 
need. 
Lady Helen muſt be told how matters ſtand, 
as this unlooked- for event will prolong my ſtaj 
here beyond the time we thought of. I do not 
much like to write the intelligence; *becauſe | 


will be as ſoon n as if it were in ibe 
newſpapers 
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newſpapers. I believe I ſhall tell lady Wil- 
nor my difficulty, and conſult her on it. 

You cannot think what an effect the proſ- 
pet of my becoming allied to the Priory, has 
on the family. All the girls have been told, 
under a ſtrict injunction to ſecrecy. They are 
ſo fond of calling me ſiſter, ſo buſy in invent- 
ing preſents for me, and ſeem ſo delighted, 
that I have reaſon to rejoice in the ſituation I 
have been unwarily drawn into. | 

If I have written nonſenſe, blame Mr. Wil- 
nor, who allowed me a very ſhort time for my 
letter to you. He is come into the parlour,. 
where I am fitting, and I cannot keep him fi- 
lent, Now he has taken a book, and poſted: 
himſelf in the window oppoſite to me; I can- 
not believe he attends very cloſely to his au- 
thor, as he keeps his watch in his hand, and 
is every moment reminding me how time 
wears. What ſhall I do with him and his im- 
patience till Chriſtmas ? Adieu. 

GERTRUDE BELVEDERE.. 


LETTER 
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LETT EX en 


MR. BELVEDERE TO LORD PORTHURST, 


October 18th, 1785. 

Vor, who have ſo often participated my 
griefs, have an unqueſtionable claim to 
ſhare all my joys, and none that J could in- 
form you of, will you more readily rejoice in, 
than in the proſpect I now have of caſting off 
the painful part of all my anxiety for my girl, 
The viſit to the Priory has, withoat any pre- 
vious interpoſition of mine, ſucceeded to my 
wiſhes, Bertram Wilnor is paffionately ſmitten 
with her, and I have been requeſted to aſſent to 
their nuptials. The matter was communicated to 
me by Philip, who, to increaſe my terrors, was, 
for ſome time, a fellow-gueſt with her at Ger- 
vaiſe. Providentially they have both eſcaped, 
and he was employed by Mr. Wilnor to open 

his propoſals. 

But that no force might be put on my 
daughter, and that I might judge for myſelf of 
the ſtate of her heart, I thought it prudent ra- 
ther to go, than write to fir Tancred. I ſounded 
Gertrude, in fear, I confeſs, that my queſtions 


would bring out what I did not wiſh her even 
| A 
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to imagine; but, thank God, ſhe ſeems; if ſhe 
ever had any penchant for Melros, to have con- 
quered it; and, though J believe her conſtitu- 
tion is too tepid for a violent paſſion, I could 


perceive, under her eyelids, that ſhe had no 


werſion to Mr. Wilnor. 


In point of pecuniary adam this 3 


is as good as L would deſire for her. I too well 


know, from ſad experience, that peace and 
wealth are not inſeparably connected; and haue 


learnt, in the ſchool of repentance, how far 


preferable the former is to the latter. Sir Tan- 
cred. has always been prudent ; and this, in ſpite 


of his numerous family, has made him rich. 


As it is more convenient to me, at preſent, to 


pay intereſt, than part with principal, I have 
agreed to give the young folks an annuity of 
zool. What Tancred does for his fon is 


rather more, ſo that they will live at caſe, tho? 


not profuſely, As their wants-increaſe, ſo muſt 
their finances; but the lover's father is very 
averſe to his ſon's having more money than 
he knows what to do with. 


As to Mr. Wilnor himſelf, he is, I think, 


juſt what people deſcribe, by ſaying of a perſon, 
be is very well, There is nothing very ſtriking 


in him; he bears his part decently in conver- 
ſation, but has no great knowledge of the 


K4. world; 
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world ; for which reaſon, I propoſe they ſhould 
at firſt reſide with their friends, rather than ſet up 
for themſelves. Every body who could ſay any 
thing of him, ſpeaks well as to his moral cha- 
racter and his temper; ſo that, as Gertrude 
marries him by choice, I hope ſhe runs no ha - 
zard of being uneaſy with him. 

I have a fooliſh curioſity to know whether J 
was right in my ſuſpicion” about Melros ; but 

this I never ſhall know, unleſs I could get 2 
fight of her letters to her friend, Mrs. Thirp- 
ley, to whom, I dare affirm, every ſecret of her 
heart is conhded. Be as it will, I have abund- 
ant reaſon to be thankful that the danger is 
paſt, without my being forced to the racking 
neceſſity of divulging what I will carry to my 
grave with me. As my affairs have proſpered, 
I do not at all repent of my obſtinate ſilence; 
for, had I been as communicative as you would 
have had me, poor Philip would have borne a 
public ſtigma about him, which his ſpirit could 
never have brooked, and it might have had 2 
very miſchievous, and a very deſperate effect on 
his conduct and his mind. One conceſſion, 
however, I muſt make to you: it is only my 
* ſucceſs that warrants my perſeverance ;—it ends 
well, and, therefore, all is well. But, had my 
fears, at one time, been realiſed, I ſhould * 
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bad much to reproach- myſelf with, and new 


cauſe to curſe the Argus of Eadlip. | 
The pleaſing coup d' il which the Priory 
has opened to me, has, in ſome meaſure, obli- 
terated the grief that dear woman's death has 
coſt me; but ſtill it hangs about my heart, and 
I queſtion whether I ſhall wholly recover it. 
My feelings are ſomething a-kin to thoſe of a 
murderer, Indeed, I believe, I could haye been 
fatally ſucceſsful in a "duel; without ſuffering 
half ſo much as I do from my gloomy retro- 
ſpet, But on this ſubject I feel I muſt not 
write. Buſineſs too, I muſt poſtpone for the 
preſent ; for my head is full of my girl. If 
you will allow the fondneſs of a father, to be as 
good an excuſe for this ſort of occupancy, as 
the wild paſſion of a lover, you will juſtify me, 


by adverting to ſome two or three and twenty 


years ago, when you could neither write, ſpeak, 
nor think, of any thing, or any body, but your 
charming and tyrannical miſs Burlew,—to- 
whom, under her preſent deſignation, Ibeg my: 
reſpectful compliments. O when theſe two- 
long years are out, and we meet ſo-fortifieds 
in prudence, as to have no farther need of fru- 
gal trips, how delighted ſhall I be to ſheã you 
the © happy concluſion of my parental cares 
* 5. Then,, 


2 
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Then, 1 would hope, I ſhall begin to live in 
peace ;—but this is never to be my lot, 


© The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant viees 
© Make inſtruments to plague and puniſh us.” 


I may have every comfort and bleſſing of this 
world doubled on me, and yet be a very wretch, 
That my ſorrows may have ſome intermixture 
of joys, that temporary occurrences may bright- 
en the gloom I have drawn round myſelf, is all 
I can aſk, and I fear this is more than ought to 
fall to the ſhare of 
Your undeſerving friend, 
FRANCIS BELVEDERE, 


LETTER 
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LET TER CK 


MISS BELVEDERE TO LADY HELEN: - 
STORFORD. 


. Gervaiſe, 18th October. 
DEAR LADY HELEN, . 

* is due to you that I ſhould aequaint you, 
as ſoon as poſſible, with any accident that 
affects a ſcheme you are concerned in. My fa- 
ther's plan, for my ſtay here and return to Lon- 
don, is a little changed, and I cannot leave this 
place till about the middle of January. This 

would diſtreſs me, as an inconvenience to you, 
had not lady Wilnor propoſed an accommoda- - 

tion, to which, I hope, you wilt aſſent. She 
has commiſſioned me to requeſt the favour of 
your company here, as ſoon as is agreeable. ta 
you to quit the Vale, and that you will remain : 
with us till I. go to town. All the family join 
in the invitation, and depend on your com- 
pliance for a great pleaſure. I could give you 
a. very attractive deſcription of our enjoyments - 
here; but, I flatter myſelf, that is unneceſſary, if 
Ladd, that your coming. will very. much W 

Your faithful FE 

GERTRUDE: ee 
K 5 P. S. Rer- 
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great pleaſure, avail myſelf of their obligivg 
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P. S. Remember me reſpectfully to colonel 

and lady Lucy Branlyffe; I hope her ladyſhip 

is, long before this, perfeAly recovered. Cap. 
tain Melros is gone. 


e T IR CET. 


LADY HELEN STORFORD Tro MISS BEL- 
n VEDERE. 


| Vale Ofier, 2085: Ozeber. 
" DEAREST BEL, 
RESENT my. beſt regards to the Priory- 

family, and ſay for me, that I ſhall, with 


invitation. 
Lou cannot imagine what a ney fell. on 


my ſpirits, -when I read that paragraph of 


your letter, which told me your removal was 


_ poſtponed. This once happy valley is now 
an inſufferable ſolitude. Lucy's diſorder is 


nervous, and ſhe+will ſee no company, nor 
let any body elſe ſee any. If ſhe is alone 
a quarter of an hour, ſhe is quite peeviſh, and 
is ſure to 'welcome whoever is ſo unfortunate 


as to come in her way, with reproaches and 


complaints; 
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eomplaints; and to ſit with her eternally is im- 
poſſible, for any body that does not think be- 
ing buried alive very agreeable. She always 
ſuppoſes, if her huſband and I are abſent at 
once, that we are together, and that diſpleaſes 
her; but I could tell her, if I had a mind to 
gratify her, that I am. not ſo fond of his com- 
pany ; for he. behaves very queerly of late, and,, 
if I were to ſtay here much longer, I muſt be- 
gin to keep him at a diſtance. _ 
told lady Lucy, that lady Wilnor and you 
had urged me to come into Suſſex; but I con- 
cealed that it was an invitation which would not 
haſten my departure; becauſe indeed as ſoon as 
I found a hope of getting away, I longed'to put 
it. in practice. She ſays my friends are very 
cruel to take me'from her, when ſhe can bear 
no other company. Branlyffe ſwears if I go, he 
will ſet off for London inſtantly. That would 
be poſitively. cruel, and. would. make Lucy 
downright jealous z ſo I have compounded mats 
ters. The phyſicians adviſe her trying change 
of ſcene, and ſhe thinks of following their pre- 
ſcription in a. few days. Expe& me, therefore, 
towards the latter end of the week, or ſooner if 
I can, 
What can it be that has altered your en 
If Melros is gone, what is there in the country 
28 worth 
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worth ſtaying for? I fhall be dying with eu · 
riolity till I know what detains you. Some 
beau in the neighbourhood, perhaps. I long 
to ſee what are the powers that can fubdue 
ee Adieu. Believe you hold the wok 


place in that of 
Your obliged 
H. SToRForD; 


LETTER CXIXII. 


MISS BELVEDERE TO MRS. THIRPLEY.. 


* 


| 25th October. 

1 HAVE no patience—the little ſtock I ſet 

out in the world with, is quite exhauſted, 
Mr. Wilnor's querulous importunity is not to 
be-borne with. What would the man have? — 
Is it not enough that my father has promiſed me 
to him, and that I have ratified that promiſe! 
and yet he is inceflantly complaining, as if I. 
was the moſt obdurate creature in the univerſe, 
He does not ſeem to know that my efteem waits 
on his actions. No; I muſt return his paſ- 
fion ; I muſt feel for him, what he feels for me; 
and a heap of ſuch puling nonſenſe, does be 

weary. 
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weary me with every day. 1 cannot eharge 


myſelf with having, either intentionally, or 
careleſsly, given him cauſe for uneafinefs ;—co- 
quetry is a ſpecies of baſeneſs that I ſcorn; 
hut if he expects me to ſing a counterpart to 
his dying ditty, he * and he will, be diſap- 
pointed. 

This is the only ends in his cha- 
racter that J diflike, I fee a thouſand things in 
him to love; and his natural diſpoſitions are ſo 
amiable, that I ought to forgive this weakneſs, 
for a weakneſs it certainly is. 


I November. 

That I am no longer miſtreſs of my actions 
muſt be my exeuſe, not only for my not having 
finiſhed this letter, but for all other neglects. 
In the natural ſtate of our ſociety, I have two 
maſters, and thirteen miſtreſſes, from whom I 
never find it eafy to detach myfelf; and now, 
the difficulty is confiderably increaſed, by Mr. 
Wilnor's claim to my leiſure hours, and, by 
what will ſtill more furpriſe you, the addition 
of lady Helen Storford to this happy circle, I 
told you I was rather at a loſs what to do about 
her. Lady Wilnor, when I conſulted her, 
ſoon relieved me, by deſiring me to invite my 
friend _— I obeyed her. Lady Helen was 
glad 
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glad to be releaſed from lady Lucy, who con- 


tinues ill. She is now here, and will remain 
ſo till we go to town. 

Before ſhe arrived, I prepared Mr. Wilnor, 
and his ſiſters, for her blaze of beauty; and I 
did prudently, for the goddeſs came arrayed in 
ſuch ſtudied negligence as made her lovelier 
than ever. She is extremely admired here; but, 
L am rather ſorry to perceive fir Tancred and 
lady. Wilnor are not much pleaſed with her le- 
vity. This I can diſcover in their looks, when- 
ever ſhe gives her vivacity the rein. Fer ſpi⸗ 
rits are too much for miſs Wilnor, and little 
Margaret remains conſtant to me. She ſays, 
lady Hillin has got a ſweet face; but miſs Bel- 
diese is her favourite. All the reſt of the girls 

are, charmed with .lady,, Helen's fare, ad 
Helen's eyes, lady Helen's hat, or feathers, or 
hair, or gown, or ſomething belonging to lady | 
Helen. Mr. Wilnor, the, thinker whoſe opi- 
nion is of moſt, importance to me, ſays, if any 
body would. give her. to him, he would keep 
her in a glaſs, to be worſhipped by all the vo- 
taries of Cytherean beauty: he allows her to 
be the prettieſt doll he ever ſaw, but denies her 
any farther merit; ſo I am in no danger from 
ber; and yet ſhe catches his attention now and 


* by a lively repartee, or ludicrous expreſ- 
ſion, 
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fion, and he begins to find out, that ſhe: has a 
little wit. 

I muſt confeſs ſhe adds to our entertainment. 
She is a comic muſe, perpetually preſenting or 
inſpiring mirth. She profeſſes herſelf: pleaſed 
with the family, and with my proſpect. She 
laughs at Bertram for his exceſſive fondneſs of 
me, and he has, I think improved by it; for he 
puts a little reſtraint on his impatience, and is a 
much more reaſonable creature. 

Of her talents, ſhe will leave a ſpecimen at 
the Priory, When Mr. Wilnor was in the 
height of his fears about the reception I might 
give his overtures, and had drawn me in his- 
mind the very image of diſdain, he anticipated 
his rejection, and on the wainſcot of a ſummer 
houſe in the garden, which he had once fixed 
on as the place for ſpeaking to me, he ſcrawled 
theſe lines ;— 


HERE, in this tranquil cool retreat, 
With doubt and fear oppreſt, 

In gentleſt ſtrains, my new-born love 
For Gertrude, I confeſt, 


'T was here, the inexorable maid 
Refus'd my pray'rs to hear, 


And to the light-wing'd zephyrs gave 
My vows of love ſincere, 
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| Who'd think thoſe eyes, that enſt could weep 
At fiction's well-wrought woe, 
Could all my real grief bebold, - 
And no compaſſion ſhew ? 


Or that a voice, whoſe heav'nly ſtrains, 
Obduracy might move, n 
- With ſharp reſentment ſhe could arm, 
To ſcorn my proffer'd love ? 


Q, that my Gertrude would relent, 
And own my love fincere; 

Or, that theſe fetters I could break, 
Which hold me captive here, 


But if nor pity I can gain, \ 
Nor my loft liberty ; 

Then, welcome death | thy friendly hand 
Shall ſet the wretched free, 


Of this maudlin poetical infuſion, as I had 
not entered the building ſince it was inſeribed 
there, I knew nothing, till a party of us ſtrolled 
| thither two mornings ago. The verſes caught 
lady Helen's eye: fhe begged the uſe of a pen- 
cil, and, with as much eaſe as I now ſcrawl, 
wrote the following recitative and air in re- 


ply :;— 


RECLINING: on the river's moſſy bank, 
His head with woe-betokening cypreſs crown'd, 
Thus, in the days of whining paſt'ral love, 

0 Mourn'd 
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Moum'd ly Corydon his nympl's diſdain, 
While ſhe, obdurate till, behind the brake, _ 
Laugh'd at his abject grief, mock'd all his plaints, 
And taunting, to his melody replied J 


Thy contemptible love each maid muſt deride, 
O Corydon, fooliſh and fond; 

But ſhe, who deſerted by all men beſide, 
Is compelled, in old age, to deſpond. 


Thy ditties give o'er, if the fair thou would'ſt gain 3 
No compaſſion ſhall he ever move, 

Who no merit can plead, but his skill to complain, 
And reſigns all his reaſon to love. 


Go, bluſh for thy weakneſs, to cities repair; 
Learn thence, that the love-ſtricken youth, 
Succeed not by ſorrow, and tears, and deſpair, 

But by manlineſs, valor, and truth; 


If lady Helen had more application, the 
might, I am convinced, do any thing. I wiſh 
ſhe would take a little more pains to pleafe fir 
Fancred and lady Wilnor, I cannot help feel- 
ing as if I were reſponſible for her conduct; 
and it vexes me heartily to ſee her, every day, 

s aſſiduous in the decoration of her perſon as 
if ſhe were going into public to be gazed 
at; to find her in bed when the chapel-bell 
rings in the morning, in the middle of dreſs 


when dinner is on the table, and, in the height 
of. 
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of her volubility, when the family are gravely 
retiring to their reſt— 


Theſe, and a thouſand triſles ſuch 28 theſe, 
Corrode our comfort, and deſtroy our eaſe; 
Surely it is the duty of every one, by a little 
compliance, to avoid theſe petty faults, which, 
I am firmly perſuaded, create more diſguſt in 
the minds of our friends, than errors more 
glaring, but not ſo frequently recurring.— 
Sweet Helen, is thoughtleſs Helen, I would 
give ſomething I could prevail on her to lay 
by her complexion while ſhe is here: lady 
Wilnor ſees through it, and, I know, is uneaſy 
about her daughters. This is ſeriouſly wrong; 
but ſhe laughs and ſings me out of all my firm- 
neſs when I hint at it. 
For the preſent, adieu. A few weeks more 
— O how the time flies !—a few weeks more, 
will deprive me of the right of ſtyling myſelf 
wholly | 
| Your 
TE GERTRUDE BELVEDERE» 
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LETTER CXX111, 


LADY HELEN STORFORD TO LADY LUCY 
BRANLYFFE. 


 Gerwaiſe-priory, Suſſex. 
| 2 am I, ſurrounded by great girls and 
42 little girls, amuſed with their various ac- 
.compliſhments, charmed with the old houſe and 
pictureſque grounds, awed by fir Tancred and 
lady Wilnor's gravity, and, to the laſt degree, 
diverted with a pair of paſtoral lovers. With- 
out this latter epiſode, I ſhould perhaps think 
myſelf a nun of the Priory ; but theſe dear 
creatures are ſo good as to ſet me right. The 
pair I mean, are perſons no leſs illuſtrious than 
Bertram Wilnor, Eſq. only ſon of fir Tancred 
Wilnor of Gervaiſe-priory, Suſſex, baronet, 
and miſs Belvedere, whoſe expected wealth muſt 
ſupply an addition to her name. Miſs did not 
chuſe to let me into her confidence, till I came 
hither, She ſays, all the county of Kent would 


have known it from me. And what then? 


By all my hopes of a coronet, whenever I am 
married, half a dozen counties ſhall ring of it. 
I have no notion of obſcurity. 

| The 
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The lover himſelf is ſo wrapped up in his fair 
one, that he lives but in her fight. In yain 
have I aſſailed him; he ſees no beauty but in 
Gertrude. I ſhall not leave him ſo: her keep. 
ing a ſecret from me, is a ſufficient motive to 
revenge, and I am determined to try a little of 
my power on him. But, alas! to what pur- 
poſe ?—the match is finally reſolved on, and 
agreed to by all parties, and I am to enjoy the 
mortify ing honor of ſeeing a girl, younger than 
myſelf, with not half my pretenſions, if we ex- 
cept a load of guineas, ſcraped together in a 
dirty banking-houſe, a wife before me. 0 
Helen, Helen] this will not ſuit thy pride 
thou muſt whet thy arrows more keenly, 
Dame Wilnor's family-brood conſiſts of this 
bridegroom ele, and twelve miſſes, all fine 
girls, but deadly uncouth. They are ſo in 
earneſt about every thing, that I think their 
application muſt ſhortly turn their brains. All 
morning they are as buſy as ſo many charity- 
children at ſchool, I could not endure to fit 
hour after hour, as they do. I make Gertrude 
- -almoſt as idle as myſelf, and if I can detach 
her from the laborious party, we are ſure to 
have Bertram of our's, 
Bella is as thoughtful as if ſhe were nat go- 


ing to be married. Inſtead of being all life, and 
| ſoul, 
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and gaiety, in contemplating her ſituation, 


and the charming eclat of being a bride, he 


ſeems to wiſh not to think of it. While Ber- 
tram is whipping the hours forward with all 
his might; ſhe is beſeeching them to ſtay. She 
fays, (only think what a ſimpleton the dear girl 


is!) her acquaintance with Mr. Wilnor is too 


fort. I ſuppoſe nothing leſs than an antedi- 
luvian courtſhip would pleaſe her. But I muſt 
not laugh at her. Bel is a moſt amiable crea- 
ture, and all the family here are delighted with 
her, TI love her as well as any of them; and, 
if ſhe ſhines a little more after ſhe is married, I 
dare ſay ſhe will be very much the faſhion, and 
then I ſhall love her dearly. But yet this ſame 
being a wife before me, ſticks monſtrouſly in 
my pride's ſtomach. 

The wedding is to be ſolemnized here; in a 
few weeks, and then the married folks, Ber- 
tram's eldeſt ſiſter, and myſelf, all hie back to 
dear London with Mr. Belvedere, who comes 
cown to give up his right to his darling. With 
him we are all to abide for ſome months. It 
will be a ſcene of delightful gaiety. O if it 
were not for this abominable wedding —or ra- 
ther, O for a ſtroke that [ſhould make the hero 
of it mine! What would 1 not give far the 


power? 


None 
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None of the young ladies here know any 
ching, or have any idea of liſe; and it is my 
Joy to make them long for town-amuſements, 
by deſeribing operas, balls, maſquerades, &c. 
J am their oracle, for Bel chuſes to keep them 
in ignorance; but the poor dear tramontanes 
hall learn a little of the world, if it is only 
from me, ans is 3 to _ 1 in dark- 
neſs. b 
The dinner bell. wk to ring, and I am 
in my dreſſing-gown. Let me hear ſoon hoy 
you are. I dare ſay, by this time, you are quite 
yourſelf again. And where is the colonel !- 
with you? or without you? Farewell. 


Your' s infinitely, 
HELEN STORFORD, 


" . * g 


LETTER CXXIV. 


MISS BELVEDERE TO MRS. THIRPLEY, 


16th November, 
ND is there no way by which we can ar- 
rive at a knowledge of ourſelves, but that 
of painful experience ?—muſt the living human 
heart be lacerated, before its texture can be de- 


fined! 


( 

viel? 18 = I feel that this is a condition of 
our nature. Till che hour in which I fuſpecteũ 
an abatement of Mr. Witnor's affection, I was 


ignorant that T returned it, A thouſand times 
have I blamed myfelf for the lukewarmneſs of 
my love for him. T have accuſed myfelf-of in- 
ſenſibility” and ingratitude. I have believed, 
that the motives which induced me to accept 
him, regarded rather my own happineſs than 
his. I now find my miſtake, I was not con- 
ſeious of any love for him, becauſe nothing had” 
yet occurred to make it preſs heavily on my heart. 
Had he been abfent, that might have informed 
me, if it is true that we know not the value 
of any blefling till it is departing ; but a more 
cruel cauſtic has awakened me, and I am learn- 
ing, under the inflictions of jealouſy, a paſſion 
which, in the pride of ſelf-conceit, I tin now 
thought myſelf exempt from. | 
Unleſs appearances very much deceive me, Mr. 
Wilnor is no longer inſenſible to lady Helen's 
attractions. He ſeems to look at her and to hear 
ber with pleaſure. He does not now ſmile con- 
temptuouſly at her unreſtrained levity ; he liſtens 
in complacent ſilence, and, inſtead” of wiſhing 
ſhe would not intrude on our converſations, he 
urges her to be with us, nen hints 
that it is dull without her. W 0 
Vox. II. L What 
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can have wrought this change, I know not, 
| neſs to manopolize admiration, why ſhould I 
mine that I ſuffer by ; for though the coolneſs of 

my temper may have appeared odious, when 


I muſt have undergone an alteration, equally 
ſudden and ſtrange, to reſt the blame on me, 


trifling charaQter,-and as one of the faireſt of 


n 5 of his divine work wanſhip, 
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- What, but the natural power of "I beauty, 


and. if it is the inherent [prerogative of loveli- 


complain of it? or how can I oppoſe it? J 
have the comfort of thinking it is no act of 


compared with lady Helen's ſprightly warmth, 


fince it is but a few days ago, that Mr. Wil- 
nor explicitly told me how much, and why, 
he preferred my diſpoſition to my friend's, 

I could willingly, as indeed it is very neceſ- 
ſary to my peace, perſuade myſelf that I injure 
him and his integrity, by a precipitate and ill- 
founded ſuſpicion; but every hour is adduc- 
ing proof to ſupport it. Had I perceived this 
change immediately on lady Helen's arrival, 1 
ſhould not have thought ſo ſeriouſly of it. | 
acknowledge her ſuperior beauty ;—as much 3s 
one unenvying female can be charmed with the 
attractions of another, lady Helen has charmed 
me. In looking at her, I have forgotten her 


the Almighty's handyworks, as a proof of the 
I have 
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J have reverentially admired her ; and indeed I. 
ſhould have thought Mr. Wilnor a very defi-, 
cient being, if he had viewed her with total i in- 
difference. But, without any diſparagement of 
lady Helen's powers, I may ſay, I was per- 
ſuaded that, when the. novelty of her | perſon. 
was over, her faſcinations would be "muck 
weakened, It is a remark I have heard made, 
by her own friends, and by young men that 
have admired her, that her r, is too ap- 
parent to be long * 


my confidence in her honour, F 1 ab- | 
ſence of ſuſpicion, and a wiſh to introduce her 
to an agreeable family, made me unheſitatingly 7 
promote lady Wilnor's invitation. 

The keen ſight of particular intereſt has given 
me the firſt notice of this revolution. I cannot. 
ſuppoſe lady Helen is acquainted with it. * 
am ſure. I ſhould ſee uneaſineſs in her coun- 
tenance, did ſhe even imagine ſhe had injured 
her friend, To doubt her regard for me would 
be unjuſt and abſurd ; for ſhe never was more 
explicit in her profeſſions. She would, I am 
convinced, have warned me, and propoſed re- 
moving herſelf from a place where her inte- 
grity might be queſtioned, But ſhe is ſtill the 
innocent, ſimple, volatile creature I ever knew 
ER SY her. 
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hae.” She has A boſom that cannot harbour 
deceit; ſhe has a nature that would not ſuffer 
her to be, in any degree, cruel. Can I ſup. 
poſe that ſhe, who has been my intimate friend 
from my cradle, whom I never wilfully of. 
fended, nor careleſsly lighted, could, on any 
conſideration, reduce me to a ſtate in which 
I muſt appear contemptible, and feel mylelf 
wretched ? 

Theſe are the fears, the hopes, the ſuppo- 
fitions, and ſuggeſtions, that a waking night 
has diſtreſſed and flattered me with. As there 
is a poſſibility of my erring, I ſhall ſuſpend 
any farther judgement, ti till I have farther prof, 
The agitation of my mind ſhall be confided to 
no one but you. I will obſerve diligently, de- 
termine candidly, and, if it is permitted me, 
ſubmit patiently. 

Is am, with a degree of conſtancy which ! 
| hall begin to value myſelf on, if I find it rare, 

- Your very affectionate 

__ GenTRvDE 
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LETTER CXXV» . 


Miss BELVEDERE ro MRS, THIRPLEY.. 


Gerwaiſe-priory, 23d Novembar. 
M* ſuſpicion is confirmed, and I am in the 

utmoſt diſtreſs to know how 1 ſhall act. 
Shall I go and tell lady Wilnor, or ſhall I write 
to my father? But you do not know what has 
happened. 

After breakfaſt, this morning, lady Helen 
ſaid ſhe ſhould employ herſelf till dinner-time, 
in writing to her mother, We therefore, 
ſuppoſed her ſitting, either in her room, or 
in one of the parlours; but, having occaſion 
to go to the library, I ſaw her walking in the 
garden, and Mr. Wilnor with her, in deep dif- 
courſe, His right arm was round her waiſt, 
and her left hand was on his ſhoulder. She 
talked, apparently with great earneſtneſs, and 
frequently inclining her head, looked full at 
him, as if to difcover his mind in his eyes. 
They turned ſhort of the houſe, and I ſaw no 
More of them. 

Whether it is that my having ſeen this, has 
ſrengthengd my imagination, or that Mr, Wil- 


nor's attachment to lady Helen has bean made 
459; L 3 cloſer 
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cloſer by this interview, I cannot determine; 
but he has ſcarcely ſpoken to me ſince, though 
we were together the whole of the evening. O 
my dear Mrs. Thirpley, tell me what I ought 
to do. It is impoſſible I can marry a man 
whoſe affections are divided; nor would I, to 
gain worlds, ſeparate two people who are at- 
tached to each other, It is no unpardonable 
crime in Mr. Wilnor to have changed his in- 
clinations, and with my hearty conſent ſhall 
he quit me- for lady Helen, if it can be done; 
but neither his father nor mother ſeem partial 
to her, and they are evidently ſo to me, [1 
Have too great a regard for Mr. Wilnor, to think 
with patience, on his being compelled, either 
by a ſenſe of honour, or by parental authority, 
to take the woman who has but the ſecond place 
in his heart; and indeed my own happineſs is 
concerned in preventing it. An alliance with 
lord Porthurſt's family would be ſo much more 
honourable than with mine, that, I flatter my- 
ſelf, want of fortune, on the part of lady He- 
len, would be overlooked. Once more let me 
requeſt * your immediate advice: while I am 
waiting for it I ſhall be extremely uneaſy. 
There i is ſearcely an hour which does not pre- 
cipitate our wedding; —ſir Tancred and lady 
n thinking, 1 Nn to gratify thetl 


ſon, 
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ſon, are extremely urgent with me to name a 
day: — a day, I hope, I never ſhall be forced 
to name, unleſs ſomething convinces me, that 
Bertram, by his own free and unguided pen 
takes the hand of - 


Your almoſt diſtracted | ; 
__ __ GerRTRUDE BELVEDERE. 


* 


LETTER CXXVI, 
MRS. THIRPLEY- TO Miss BELVEDERE.- 


27th November, 1787, 
MY DEAR LOVE, 
OUR letter has been but a few minutes 
in my poſſeſſion, and perhaps, on ſuch an 
occalion, I could not give you advice at once 
prompt and wholeſome, if I had not foreſeen, 
from what you before mentioned to me, that 
you might be brought into your preſent dilemma. 
My deareſt Gertrude need not be told that I ſin- 
cerely pity her diſtreſs, nor that I applaud her 
reſolution of rather ſacrificing her lover to her 
friend, than putting any reſtraint on him. 
As it is abſolutely neceſſary for you to be 
11 ner of the ſtate of Mr. Wilnor's 


L 4 mind, 
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mind, and as you wiſh to ſcreen him from the 
reſentment of his parents, I would, in your 
Place, when alone with him, queſtion him on 
the ſubject, without naming lady Helen, ] 
would not, till driven to it, ſay that any thing 
beſide his ſudden coolneſs, had awakened my ſuſ- 
picion;z but I would fairly repreſent to him, 
that a marriage of compliance and indifference, 
muſt be a marriage of wretchedneſs. To in- 
duce him to be candid, I would juſtify a change 
of ſenttments, and make the confeſſion as eaſy 
as poſſible. If the young gentleman has either 
head or heart, this will, I think, obtain for you 
the information you want, 

This, you will ſay, is but one ſtep, If Mr, 
Wilnor owns his partiality for lady Helen, 
vou will with to facilitate their union, Your 
beſt method of doing this, will be by deſiring 
Mr. Belvedere to recall you to town. Any ex- 
cuſe will ſerve that purpoſe. When there, you 
muſt tel] him all, and beg him to let you write 
to the Wilnor family, requeſting that your mar- 
riage may be poſtponed for a few months. If 
.your friend and Mr. Wilnor act warily, they 
.may avail themſelves of the uneaſineſs this pro- 
craſtination will produce: he may affect to feel 
bis pride hurt, and the conſequences will be, 


perhaps, what de * Thus, though the 
enamoured 


* 
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enamoured ſimpletons muſt ſurmount ſome dif- 
kculties to get at it, you will have placed hap- 
pineſs, or rather I ſhould ſay wedloct, within 
their reach. But, above all, my Gertrude, 
as ſoon as things are in this train, be ſure to 
write to lady Wilnor. a juſtification of your 
conduct; for, when you have once done what 
is neceſſary to bring this couple together, you 
are not obliged to riſk an ill opinion of your- 
ſelf, and ſuch friends are not be forfeited out of 
mere punctilio. 

I fincerely hope that you will find great 
part of my advice needleſs, It is poſſible that 
Mr, Wilnor may have no ſerious thoughts of 
lady Helen, and that he will be more hurt by 
the ſuppoſition, than you are by your jealouſy, 
I reſt my hopes on a foundation that ſecures 
them. You have never told me he was defi- 
cient in common-lenſe, and, if he is not, [. can- - 
not admit an idea of his balancing between my 
Gertrude and lady Helen Storford. 

That theſe events may turn out ſo as to pro- 
mote your happineſ-,' is the fincere wiſh of her 
whiole peace is interwoven with your ( PRs ; 
| I a m dear love, ever your 

| Avg TrReLEY, 
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wee BELVEDERE TO MRS. THIRPLEY, 
» 34” c . 

7 © Gerwaiſe. W -duefelay von. 

I. F the TAS: of my mind will permit 
me to hold a pen, 1 will devote an interval 
of moſt agoniſing ſuſpence to that employment 
which alone can calm my ſpirits, —writing to 
my deareſt, my only boſom-friend. Your letter 
reached me as ſoon as it could. I have waited 
for an. opportunity to follow your directions, 
and chance has offered me one. I fear I ſhall 
need the whole of your advice, for Mr. Wilnor's 
conduct muſt, I think, ſhortly attract the no- 


ſees his coolneſs, _ gueſſes the cauſe : a little 
encouragement from me is all ſhe wants 10 
make her ſpeak on, the ſubject; but while [ 
can confine what I ſuffer, to my own boſom, 
I will got riſk drawing on Bertram ſuch a cloud 
of indignation as I foreſee. _ 

Colonel Branlyffe and his lady, who have 
been a ſhort time from home, are now returned 


to Vale Oſier: her ladyſhip has recovered her 
health, and is reſuming her uſual mode of life. 


An invitation from them to be preſent at a ball, 
obliged 


Ps 
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obliged 1ady Helen to prepare haſtily for a tem- 
porary abſence from us, and Bertram's concern 
was viſible, or rather I may ſay, it was glaring. 
[* was invited: ſhe preſſed me earneſtly to go 
with her, and Mr. Wilnor did not at all op- 
poſe it; but I had a too fubſtantial reaſon for 
declining it. I ſaw what an advantage her be- 
ing abſent would afford me, as while the was 

here; it was next to impoſſible for me to get an 
audience of Bertram. Yeſterday morning ſhe” 
went; and as her return is not fixed to a day, 

| reſolved to loſe no time. Accordingly I choſe” 
this morning to execute my project, which was 
to draw him into the garden, or one of the 
rooms where we might not be N "BHT 
there to queſtion him as you adviſed.” 

By accident I met him on the ſtairs, a little 
before breakfaſt : he could not decently paſs me 
without ſpeaking, and I eaſily got him into the 
neareſt room; but my ſpirits were ſo hurried, 1 
could not utter a word: he repeatedly aſked me 
what I had to ſay:—T was unable to tell him 
miſs Harriet Wilnor came to ſeek” us, and he 
left me; but [ am firmly of opinion be knew 
my intention. He excuſed himſelf, under pre- 
tence of the head-ach, from — to break 
i, and Fhave not ſeen him ſince, 

ane 16 + Finding 
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_ Fioding my tongue ſuch a traitor, and left 
I, ſhould be as ill ſerved by my courage, I bare 
juſt now written what I would have faid ;— - 
what I felt while I wrote, may the vileſt wretch 
on earth never feel] before I ſeal my billet, I 
will copy it for you here, 


Sin, 

THE ſeelings which kept me ſilent when 
I laſt ſaw you, forbid me to remain ſo, and 
leave me only this means of communicating 
what my tongue would not then utter. Our 
relative ſituation makes any diſguiſe both dan- 
gerous and unpardonable : we muſt be explicit 

or unhappy. 

It is with concern, equal to the grateful re- 
ae I entertain for every member of your fa- 
ther's family, that I find myſelf compelled to 
perceive I have forfeited your confidence, and 
that every day ftill more indubitably indicates 
ſome unaccountable change in you :—a change 
which, grieves me, not becauſe it wounds my 
pride or cuts off my proſpect, but becauſe I 


foreſee, that without the utmoſt circumſpection, 

and perhaps with it, myſelf and; thoſe, moſt dear 

to me will be made miſerable. | 
Notwithſtanding the engagement between us, 


I can affure you, fir, your actions are entire!y 
ps in 
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in your own power, If, on a re- eonſideration, 
you think you have done raſhly, you have only 
to ſay ſo; or if your affections are biaſſed from 
me, I intreat you to confeſs it. Think, Mr. 
Wilnor, what a marriage where repentance pre- 
cedes the ceremony, muſt end in; and believe 
me, when I ſay, I could with infinitely more 
, glacrity promote your marriage with any lady 
you prefer to me, than accept your hand, while- 
the ſhadow of ſuſpected reluctance hung on my 
mind, 
Let common humanity plead for me in your 
brealt, If you have the leaſt friendſhip for me, 
you would not purpoſely make me wretched, 
which I muſt be, unleſs you candidly acquaint 
me with the ſtate of your affections. Should 
they, as I before hinted, have changed their ob- 
jet, depend on me for doing all I can to fa- 
cilitate your obtaining it. I will leave this 
place, and make the coolneſs appear mine, I 
will do any thing I can to relieve you; but at 
the ſame time I muſt appriſe you, I will, never 
tacitly ſubmit to contempt I have not deſerved, 
The good opinion of my friends I conſider as 
one of my deareſt poſſeſſions, and to ſhew that 
I have done nothing reprehenſible, is a duty I 
owe to ſociety. Be therefore explicit, and you 
Toll find me ſo; truſt me with your confi- 


| „ee dence, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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dence, . and I will not betray it—I am hurt at 

being forced to conclude with a threat; but 25 
I believe your indiſpoſition to be feigned for. 
the purpoſe of avoiding me, if your ſilence con- 
tinues through the day, I:muſt diſcloſe the un- 
eaſineſs of my mind to thoſe who I need not 
tell you, will reſent it for 
GERTRUDE . 
cht is my letter. — far from what I wiſhed 


it to be; —I am now going to convey it. 


I have flipped my letter under the door of 
Mr. Wilnor's reading- room; he is there, and 
therefore muſt ſee it. How he will anſwer it, 
whether by the ſame mode of conveyance, or 
by a viſit, Jam at a loſs to gueſs. I hope in 
whatever way he does it, he will do it quickly 
and briefly, for Pam quite harraſſed by my un- 


eaſineſs, and of all things in the world abhor 


altercation, I hear ſomebody coming——It 
was little Margaret with a requeſt from her 


mama to ſee me in the breakfaſt parlor, What 


can lady Wilnor want? ſhe eyed me very in- 
tently this morning fear ſhe has ſome ſuſ- 
picion Perhaps ſhe may account for Bertram's 


conduct Courage mn 8 
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- WPedneſday-night, 

The trying ſcene is over, and I muſt, before 

I I think of ſleep, relate to my dear adviſer what 
has paſſed ſince I broke off. I went down, and 
found lady Wilnor waiting for me, and alone: 
I ſaw ſomething like: vexation in her counte- 
nance, which ſhe endeavoured; to veil with a 
ſmile, and I began to quake.—She prevented my 
aſking to know. her pleaſure, by telling me her 
mind was not at eaſe, and that ſhe had in- 
truded on my privacy, in hopes of obtaining 
ſatisfaction on a very important point. She 
had got no farther, when her ſon opened the 
door, not aware of her being there. I ſaw my 
letter, unfolded, in his hand: he withdrew 
when be perceived us in converſation, and pre- 
ſently ſent by little Margaret a flip of paper, 
en which was written — 


You are incapable of revenge. My dear Ger- 
trude, forgive and do not betray my indiſcretion, 
and be alared I can prove myſelf {till wholly your 

B. W. 


What was I now to do with lady Wilnor "I 
ſhe had pauſed while I read the note, and whe- 
ther to defire her to proceed, or to ſhew it her, 
or to run away, I could not reſolve. She, for- 
lunately for me, of herſelf reſumed. the diſ- 

courſe, 
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courſe, which had not yet entruſted me with 
her drift, as it contained only exhortations to 
be unreſerved, and profeſſions of attachment to 
me. She now told me frankly, that ſhe had of 
late perceived x coldneſs between Bertram and 
me, and called upon me to account for it, en- 
couraging me by ſaying, that if he had given me 
any juſt cauſe of offence, I ſhould find that, as 
his mother, ſhe was no more partial to him, 
than, as a friend, ſhe was intereſted for me. 
Had it not been for the prohibition in my 
hand, which her ladyſhip's good breeding had 
not ſuffered her to enquire about, I had now 
told her all, inſtead of which I replied only that 
there had been a little miſunderſtanding be- 
tween Mr. Wilnor and myſelf, but which the 
note I had juſt received, fully cleared up. As 
it was unintelligible to all who had not a clue 
to it, I ſhewed it to her: ſhe read it, obſerved 
to me that differences ſuch as theſe, were beſt 
made up by the parties without mediation, and 
very tenderly expreſſing her love for me, leſt 
the room. 
I was ſcarcely conſcious I was alone, when 
humbled Bertram entered. My letter ſeemed 
to have electrified him, and he did ſo accuſe 
himſelf, and execrate the folly that had made 
his dear Gertrude wretched and angry, that, I 
13852 was 
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.was forced, out of mere pity, repeatedly to af- 
| fure him of my forgiveneſs. He had inſtantly 
diſcovered who I meant by hinting at anather 
elt of his affeftions, and with a degree of can- 
dor that I could not but applaud, he owned 
that lady Helen's beauty and vivacity had 
charmed him, and too much engaged his atten= 
tion, He took the utmoſt pains to convince me 
that theſe attractions had made no deep impreſ- 
ſion on his mind: he ſaid their novelty had 
perhaps diverted his thoughts from me occa- 
ſionally for a few minutes; but that I did him 
as great injuſtice as he could poſſibly have been 
guilty of, if I imagined lady Helen could be a 
formidable rival to me, for he might ſay on his 
honor, he never left her company and conver- 
ſation without making a compariſon that was of 
neceſſity in my favour, and without being con- 
vinced in his reaſon that he muſt be much Hap 
pier with me than with any other woman; 

but, added he, you do not know the power your 
ſex have over us—we deſpiſe their blandiſh- 
ments, their arts, their decorations, and all their 
witchery, in the ignorance of theory; but 
bring forward to the view of one of us viſiona- 
ries, ſuch a woman as your friend, with all her 
embelliſhments and deceptions, and I will be 


hanged, 
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hanged, ſuppoſing the man to have any ſoul; if 
he does not bow at the altar he has villifed. 


This reconciliation is, like all reconciliations 


under the fame circuniſtances, to occaſion pre- 
cipitancy and a, buſtle. Lady Helen has my 
promiſe to remain as: Tam, till her return; and 


her motions are not ſo regular as to be ſafely 


depended on. If ſhe comes back in time, and 
if my father can be here then, ſo early a day 
as next Tueſday ſtamps my fate. Every body 
about me is quite elated ; they will flatter me 
into a notion that I am the ſovereign arbiter of 


their felicity or infelicity :—be it as it will, the 


ſtate of my ſpirits is not above calm content; 
and I believe, after all, that is the ſafeſt point 
to remain a. 


Adieu, my deareſt madam delleve I eſteem 
the advice I have fo fucceſsfully followed as an 


: additional favor conferred on 


__ Your moſt obliged and faithful 
GERTRUDE BELVEDERE. 
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LETTER CXXVIIL. 


Miss BELVEDERE TO LADY HELEN STOR» 
FORD. 


| Thurſday. Morn. 
MY DEAR LADY HELEN, 
R. Wilnor has made me name next Tust 
day; but we poſtpone writing to my fa- 

ther, till we know how it will ſuit you. 

I am very unwilling to deprive your friends of 
the pleaſure of your company; but as I do not 
think I can prevail on my impatient gentleman 
to wait any longer, I muſt requeſt you, either to 
abſolve me from my promiſe, or to engage to 
return before the day appointed. You cannot 
need to be told which 1 ſhoald prefer, and, in 
confidence of your diſpoſition to do whatever 
can give me pleaſure, I ſhall expect you here 
on Monday evening, at fartheſt, unleſs you 
previouſly forbid my hopes. I muſt not ſay 
a word of the honour your abſence would 
deprive-me of; but I may truly aſſure you, that 
without you, the day will be a day of imper- 
fect joy to | | 
| Your faithful 


G. BELVEDERE, 
LETTER 


' 
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L E.T T E R | CXXIX.. 


LADY HELEN STORFORD TO MISS BEI 
| VEDERE, 


Friday afternoon, 

1 CAN neither abſolve you, my dear Bel, 
from your promiſe, nor be with you at the 
time you. have fixed on to reward the con- 
ſtancy of your ſwain. I forbid the banns till! 
come, which cannot be before to-morrow ſeꝰen-· 
night, for lady Lucy and I are engaged for 


every hour till then, and, on Friday evening, 


half the county is to be here, to ſee us play 
The Heireſs, and The Firſt Floor, I play 


miſs Allſcrip and Nancy—Branlyffe, lord Gay- 


ville, and young Whimſey—lady Lucy takes 
lady Emily and miſs Whimſey. We are in 
great want of a good miſs Alton—l with you 
could be here; for your countenance and man- 
ner juſt ſuit the character. I ſpeak a prologue 


of my own writing. We are as buſy as pol- 


fible, getting by heart, rehearſing, and con- 
triving our dreſſes, The ſtage is nearly ready, 
and the ſcenes are to come from town. But 
to return to your wedding, which I had almoſt 


forgot. I ſhall ſend this by a ſervant of Bran- 


lyfte's, 
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lyffe's, who is going on an errand, within 
ten miles of you, and I hall charge him with 
i note to your huſband elect, praying his pa- 
tience, which, that you may not intercept it, 
I ſhall order to be given into Bertram's own 
hand. You ſee how careful J am. 

Adieu, Every moment is ſo occupied, that 
have only time to ſay, I am my deareſt Bel- 
vedera's 

HELEN STORFORD. 
————— —— 


LETTER cxxx. 
MISS BELVEDERE TO MRS, THIRPLEY. - 


| Monday. 

Tus important buſſteſs is delayed, and I 
am ſtil} Gertrude Belvedere. Lady Helen 

is detained at Vale Oficr, and, without extreme 
liſreſpect and indecent precipitation, we can- 
not reſiſt her injunction to ſtay for her. On 
Saturday ſhe is to be with us, and the Monday 
following is to be the day. Mr. Wilnor was 
out when her ladyſhip's letter came, As ſoon 
23 he returned, I ſhewed it him, and told him, 
us the had informed me in it, that a ſervant of 


colonel 


N 


colonel Branlyffe 8 1 to give him a note 
from her to ſtrengthen her requeſt that we 
would wait. The particular engagement that 
detains her, is a ſcheme of the gay folks at the 
| Vale, to perform a comedy and farce on Fri. 
| day evening. Bertram was . provoked at the 
| excuſe, and vowed no trumpery plays ſhould 
| thwart him. In his pettiſh anger, he inad- 
| vertantly dropped this expreſſion—lady Helen 
| has done me miſchief enough with her co- 
quettiſh arts, and nearly made me her dupe ;— 
ſhe is entitled to no reſpet from me. But 
when he returned from the meſſenger, he was 
cooled, and diſpoſed to ſubmit, though his 
_. countenance was far from ſerene, and I per- 
ceived in him ſtill a degree of agitation that, 
I believe, aroſe from his diſappointment, 
I had ſome curioſity to ſee the taliſman that 
2 had operated on his impatience; but to have 
| requeſted ſuch a thing, would have argued 
ſuſpicion, and. I ſoon after ſaw him throw it 
into the fire. 

I know lady Wilnor thinks lady Helen's in- 
junction very inconſiſtent with good-breeding- 
Sir Tancred fumes at the folly of ſuch a puppet- 
Her, as he calls the intended dramatic exhi- 
bition, and no one is pleaſed or ſatisfied; but 


I might offend my father, if I were wanting in 
reſpect 


* 
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reſpect to his friend's daughter, and this conſi- 
deration makes the family here, ow my fake, 
flent on the ſubſect. 

I fear the revenge I took on Mr. Wilnor 
was rather too ſevere : his ſpirits are not zood, 
and he is often ſo diſtrait, that we play at croſs- 
purpoſes in converſing with him. Should this 
continue after next Monday, I ſhall think it 
out of my power to cure it, You ſhall hear of 
me as ſoon as we are ſettled in town, Let me 
have your thoughts and good wiſhes, and be to 
Gertrude Wilnor the ſame warm friend you 
have ever ſince the commencement of our ac- 
quaintance, ſhewn yourſelf to her whom. no- 
thing ſha}l detach from you. | 
GERTRUDE BELVEDERE- 


% 
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LETTER CXXXI, 
| MISS BELVEDERE TO MRS. THIRPLEY, 


Saturday, 


| 1 AM ſo overpowered with wonder and afto- 


* niſhment, that I know not where or how 
to begin to tell you what has happened. Ber- 
tram Wilnor has gone off with lady Helen! 

On Wedneſday evening, to our no ſmall ſur. 
priſe, lady Helen returned from Vale Oſier, as a 
reaſon for which ſudden coming, ſhe told us, 
that the death of lady Lucy's brother had blown 
up their comedy-ſcheme; and, as the family 
could not, for ſome days, appear in public com- 


| pany, it had relieved her from her engagements, 


We were glad to ſee her again; but as every 
thing was fixed for Tueſday, the arrangement 
was ſuffered to ſtand unaltered. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in the next 
day, excepting that Mr. Wilnor was from 
home, for the purpoſe, as he ſaid, of taking 
leave of ſome of his friends in the neighbour- 
hood. Soon after eleven at night, lady Helen 
and I went up to our chambers together, and 
the ſtaid goſſiping with me till near twelve, 


when we — About two in the morning, 
I thought 
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[ thought I heard a [noiſe in her room, which 
joined mine. I called to her, but having 
no anſwer, I roſe, opened her door, and ſaw 
her maid ſtanding at her bed-fide, with a cans 
dle in her hand. I enquired what was the 
matter, and was told, that lady Helen had been 
ill, but was now better, and going to fleep. 
Fearful of diſturbing her, I retired, and went 
to bed again, ſtill liſtening to every motion in 
her room, till hearing, 11 1 thought, her ſer- 
yant leave her; [ concluded ſhe was aſleep, and 
betook myſelf to my repoſe, a the morning, 
as ſoon as J was up, I attempted to open her 
door gently, to learn, if ſhe were awake, how 
ſhe had reſted; but finding the door locked, 1 
ſuppoſed her maid ha] faftened it that ſhe might 
be quiet, and I went down. When the cha. 
pel-bell rang, I excuſed her abſence, and we 
were going 7 when Mr. Wilnor was miſſed, 
One of the'fittle girls was Tent to his chamber. 
She brought back word he was not there, nor 
in his ſitting room. Enquiry was now made 
in the lower part of the houſe ſor him, and 

till now we might have hunted, if we had not 
heard a whiſper Ang ft the ſervants, that the 
Paddock gate had bech found open, early in the 


morning.“ A * 3 92/0000" bas 82 LU 362 vor; 


Vol. I. M This, 
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This, which i in a leſs regular family would 
have, been diſregarded, was here a very extra. 
ordinary abſence, / and ſir Tancred was prodi- 
giouſly diſturbed at it; but, in a few minutes, 
he recovered himſelf, ordered the ſervice to pro- 
ceed, and all Farther, enquiry to be poſtponed, 
As ſoon as it was over, he called up ſuch of 
the ſervants as he ſuppoſed could inform him; 
but to no purpoſe. The carriages and horſes 
had not been employed, and we could only 
gueſs, that he had ſtrolled out, without his 
watch, and miſſed the time. This was far 
from a ſatisfactory concluſion; for the weather 
was not at all tempting, Breakfaſt was ordered. 
Lady Wilnor deſired that lady Helen's maid 
might enquire whether her lady choſe to come 
down, or to have her breakfaſt above. The 
maid was not to be found, nor had any body 
ſeen her. I ſaid ſhe muſt be with lady Helen, 
and went up myſelf. The door from my chan» 
ber was ſtill locked; I then rapped, at that 
which led to the ſtairs. No anſwer being made, I 
opened it, and found neither miſtreſs nor ſervant 
there. With ſcarcely the power of recollection, 
J aſked myſelf if 4 had not dreamed of her re- 
turn; but a bit of paper on the table awakened 
my — and promiſed to explain the myſ- 
ter. 


. 
tery. I ſnatched it up, and theſe lines were 
its contents. 


' Purſuit is vain, for, e er to-morrow's light, 
Wee ſhall be join'd in Hymen's ſacred rite, 
No vulgar Gretna-green unites our hands ; 
Our Cupid leads us into foreign lands. 
Anger may rage, Simplicity may mourn, 
Till pardon's offer'd, we ſhall not return. | 5 * 
H. 8. 


Though this paper was in the hand- writing 
pf lady Helen only, the figned initials were a 
full explanation of all that had puzzled us. It 
put a ſtop to all query as to the abſence of the 
parties; but what were my feelings, when J 
elected, that on me devolved the taſk of bear- 
ing the diſgraceful tidings to the family? Ts 
conceal the ſaucy deſiance, was my firſt re- 
ſolve; yet how then could I prove that Ber- 
tram and lady Helen were gone together ? The 
neceſſity of acling, and the impoſſibility of de- 
termining how to act, confounded me, and the 
ſhock my intellects had received, overpowered 
me. I ſunk down on a chair, with the paper 
in my hand, and knew nothing that paſſed, till 
L heard Margaret Wilnor crying vehemently. 
opened my eyes, rouſed, I ſuppoſe, by her 

M2 noiſe, 


62 
Aer She was ſtanding at the door, calling 
out- Pray dear ſomebody, come — G mama, 0 
fifter, O nurſe, do come—Miſs Beldedee is dead, 
and I can't make her ſpeak, —The poor dear crea- 
ture had ſcreamed: herſelf hoarſe, and her tears 
almoſt choaked her.” Her diſtreſs recalled my 
ſpirits completely. I ſpoke to her, and ſhe in- 
ſtantly fprang to me, half ſtifling me with her 
joyful kiſſes. 

By this time lady Wilnor was alarmed, and, 
with her eldeſt daughter, came to me. A fit 
of crying relieved me; but I could no other: 
wiſe explain the diſcovery I had made, than by 
ſhewing the paper. Her ladyſhip took it, and, 
apparently aghaſt with "ſurpriſe, quitted the 
room, and left miſs” Wilnor to take care of 


£ N * 7 ' ; OJ "a 7 } 
me. N 


As ſoon as I was able to walk, we went down 
to the breakfaſt - parlour, where ſome were cry- 
ing, others ſtaring at each other fot information, 
and fir Tancred pacing backwards and for- 
wards in great commotion. Not a word was 
uttered during the meal, beyond the civilities 
or requeſts of a tea-table. Immediately as it 
was concluded, fir Tancred bid the young pec- 
ple, excepting miſs Wilnor, leave the room; 


110 * then, in a manner that at once com- 


manded 


— 1— — 8 3 3 
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manded reveretice, credit,..and. pity, expreſſed 
bis ſorrow. for the folly, and baſeneſs, and du- 
plicity of his ſon; diſclaimed all knowledge or 
ſuſpicion of his intentions, and lamented that 
ne ſhould have lived to ſee the character of his 
ſamily ſo injured. O, my dear Mrs. IThirpley, 
how wretched did I feel when I conſidered that I, 
though innocently, had been the cauſe of ſuch 
affliction to this worthy man, who took my 
hand, with all the emotion of tenderneſs, and 
carrying it to his trembling lips, intreated me 
to believe, that Bertram's conduct, ſtabbing as 
it was, would not have wounded him ſo deeply, 
bad any but myſelf been the woman he Gp 
ſerted. 

I was extremely affected by his kindneſs; 
but to offer him a word of comfort was not in 
my power. The weakneſs and hypocriſy of 
Mr, Wilnor, and the artful treachery of lady 
Helen, who certainly obliged us to wait for her, 
and returned hither, ſolely for the purpoſe of 
ſupplanting me in his heart, had excited my 
relentment ; and to reflect on my having ſo 
implicitly confided in two perſons ſo unworthy 
of all confidence, was racking. It was cruel 
in Bertram to engage my heart, and then to 
diſcard it. It was unpardonable barbarity i in 
lady Helen, to ſtrike at the peace of her who 
"0: 3 ©” would, 
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would, with joy, have facrificed, for her ſake, 
not only her lover, but her love. But, 


<—What is friendſhip but a name, 
A charm that lulls to ſleep ? | 


It was indeed a charm that lulled me to ſleep; 

for had all the world joined in accuſing lady 
Helen, I would have borne my teſtimony 
againſt them. Such an angel's face! ſuch a 
frank and undiſguiſed deportment IO who 
can I ever again truſt? The worſt, the vileſt 
people regard the compact of friendſhip as 
facred. The midnight robber reſpects the pro- 
perty of his accomplice ;—even life and pardon 
ace often refuſed, when on the condition of be- 
traying a friend;—and ſhall a woman, a tender 
ſuſceptible woman, be deaf to this common 
voice? Shall the daughter of a peer behave 
diſhonourably ?—but my head rambles. 

As ſoon as we could ſufficiently collect ourſelves 
to think what ought to be done, ſir Tanered pro- 
poſed ſending an expreſs to my father to break 
the matter to him. This is agreed on, and the 
man ſets out before noon to-day. Sir Tancred 
writes I cannot. | 

The cataſtrophe has fully explained the pre- 
vious part of Bertram and lady Helen's con- 


duct. She centaloly, and evidently, laid a trap 
for 


(a4? 
for him, and he was caught in it. Her ab- 
ſence, and my remonſtrance, in forme meaſure 
recovered him, and this, I ſuppoſe, ſhe perceived: 
by my urging ber return. It was then her po- 
liey to gain time: the note ſhe ſent him, tho” 
I never ſaw it, I am ſure, contained ſomething 
that ſtaggered him. This attack ſhe followed 
by her ſudden coming hither ; and he, proba- 
bly fearing another conflict, and wavering be- 
tween paſſion and honour, propoſed, or con- 
ſented to the raſi ſtep they have taken. But, 
in the name of common ſenſe, why might not 
all this have been effected openly? He knew 
1 would have renounced him. If what he did 
vas right, Why as he aſhamed of t —◻cůf it 
m wrong, why did he do it? 

I have written till Lam quite weary. rey 
body here is kinder than ever to me; but I do 
not know what will become of me, nor where 
I ſhall be. This will, for the. preſent, deprive 
me of the hope of hearing from you. When 
any thing is determined on, you ſhall know it 
from 

Your 


G. BSLVEDERE.. 


ue 
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SIR TANCRED' WIINOR Ad MR, B- 
"ON EDER. 


t | Grvaogring. atk day 
* DEAK. Whs:: >; 

'OR the firſt time in my ue, I feel that fort 

of ſhame which is conſequent on guilt, [ 
am really aſhamed to ſee you: —and with al- 
moſt equal reluctance I ſit down to tell you of 
an event that diſtreſſes us beyond meaſure. Yet 
that you ſhould be appriſed of it, and that J 
ſhould appriſe you of it, is dus to ve. and 
incumbent on me. 

It is not for myſelf I bluſh ; het: it is for one 
ſo connected with myſelf, ! feel criminal, and 
ſo diſgraced, that I queſtion if even your candid 
judgment and acquittal will reconcile me to my- 
ſelf. The ſins of the fathers are viſited on the chil- 
dren, and the ſeeming inequality is regulated, in 
the opinion of the world, by making the parents 
reſponſible for the errors of their offspring; 
but, in this inſtance, I am puniſhed for what! 
had no hand in. My hopes are all blaſted; the 
character of my family, which, till now, ſtood 


as high as any in the kingdom, is impeached, 
and 


Dre 
neee 


, - (rao 
ind your amiable daughter is readies unhappy, 
by the folly, the duplicity, and the cunning of 
my ſon and Jady Helen Storford, who, very 
early yeſterday morning, ſet off together, for 
the purpoſe of a clandeſtine marriage in a fo- 
reign country. 

I am as unable to account ſor this almoſt un- 
paralleled folly, as to juſtify it. Vou, as a fa- 
ther, and particularly as the father of miſs Bel- 
vedere, can judge of my grief and diſappoint- 
ment. Her amiable temper has been ſeverely 
tried; but ſhe has behaved in a manner that 
muſt; more than ever, endear her to her friends. 
She is at a loſs how to act, till ſhe hears, whe- 
ther you will come hither to take her away, 
or ſuffer us ſtill to have the charge of her. I 
cannot urge her to ſtay. with us, for ſhe; can 
have little faith in the name of Wilnor; yet 
neither my wife, my girls, nor myſelf, can 
think of parting from her. Our wiſhes, how- 
ever, my dear ſir, ſhall be guided by your 8. I. 
am ſenſible that we deſerye no conſideration 
from you, nor dare I hope hon! MI Pts | 
pthinkitge:. t bar 926 1 

| Your ſincere Siena N did/26d 
and very humble ſervant," 277 1&9 - 
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LETTER CXXXIII. 


MR. BELVEDERE TO MISS BELVEDERE, 


Berkley-/quare. Saturday, 
- DEAR GERFRUDE, 

E ready to leave the houſe you have been ſo 
inſulted in, on Friday, when I will fetch 
you, 4 ſhall not come to the Priory, but will 
wait for you at the neareſt inn. You ſhall 
know when I am arrived, and the poſt-chaiſe 
ſhalt be ſent to bring you to me. Will any body 
make me believe, that ſuch a ſcheme could have 
been carried on without connivance ? I ſuppoſe 
your friends foreſaw how it would end, when 
lady Helen was invited; for, I am certain that, 
if more” than Mr. Wilnor's intereft with her 
had not been exerted, ſhe, who was ever ſo 
much attached to you, would not have been 


guilty of fuch baſeneſs. Pride, or avarice, or 


ſometimes both, my dear girl, you will ſee rule 
Half the world. Sir Tancred's avarice might 
have been gratified in his ſon's marrying you; 
but his pride is ſtill dearer to him, and an ear!'s 
daughter is ſtill a better match. I know he 
piques himſelf highly on his family, and how- 


ever angry he may affect to be, believe me, be 
$5 [ Is 


(* a8r* 
is mot diſpleaſed. AllFhis-canting, for he has 
written me a fine canting letter, will not im- 
poſe on me. I hope you have ſpirit enough 
to reſent, as you. ought, the affront pat on you. 
[; ſhall not write to any of the family, nor do 
] care who ſees this. 
Vour affectionate father, 
ar. FxAxcis BELVEDEREs - 


4 


LETTER CXXXIV.- 


MISS BELVEDERE TO MRS. THIRPEET. 


Monday. 


M* centage grows every day worſe. Sir- 
Tancred. wrote to my father, and I have 


ö 

N 

) received the anſwer, dictated by the firſt im- 
8 pulſe of anger and diſappointment, I was with 
r the family when it arrived, and my confuſion at 
e the violence of its contents was too great for- 
t me to conceal it. From its being addreſs to 
$ me, rather than to him, fir Tancred-gueſſed its 
„ tenor. He requeſted to ſee it; I could not re 
e fuſe, and now I can ſcarcely tell whether he 
ö or my father is moſt enraged. They both have - 
e traſon to be angry; but I muſt, in: juſtice, ſay, 
Is * M 6 f that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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that my father has no reaſon to be angry with 
fir Tancred, and ſurely a quarrel cat do ny 
good. Another expreſs goes to town this af. 
ternoon. Sir Tancred writes, and ſo will I, 
All my wiſh now is to heal the breach. 

This place, once the ſeat of peace and bliſs, 
is changed to a melancholy habitation. No 
abatement indeed is made in the kindneſs I have 
been uniformly treated with, I have begged 
that, as I cannot, with propriety, avow my ſen- 
timents, no mention may be made of what is 
paſſed. 

No news of Bertram. ur lady Helen, I leave 
the, Priory on Friday. My father fetches me, 
but ſays he will not come to the houſe, This 
rupture, with people ſo good to me, is more 
heart- breaking than the accident that occaſions 
it. Half the pleafure I had in-view, was founded 
en my love for theſe worthy friends, and now | 
to be ſeparated from them—to be denied all 
communication, when I have known them juſt 
long enough to eſteem them highly, is a tortur- 
ing neceſſity. 

Tbe ſorrow I. too viſibly ance, keeps 1 me per- 
petually unhappy. Miſs Wilnor has cried, [ 
believe inceſſantly, ſince my father's letter came. 
The dear girls have all been ſo buſy in. prepar- 


ing a variety of preſents for me—and all is now 
. ; | fo ns at 
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at a ſtand. Our fitting room is filled with 
ſigns of their defeated intentions, which yet no 
one cares to remove, Even little Margaret is 
grieved at hearing I muſt} go. She hangs round 
me, and begs me to ſtay ;, for, may be, Bertram 
may come back, TI tell her -No Bertram 
has got another wife. But ſhe is not my ſiſter, 
returns Margaret: I will never call her. ſiſter. 
I muſt break off, to begin my letter to my 
father, OI wiſh you were here to dictate it. 
May the genius of peace and charity inſpire 
me! For many reaſons, I with I may ſucceed 
—if 1 do not, fir. Tancred will remain very un- 
juſtly ſuſpected of being not ſo much diſpleaſed 
as he appears at this abominable elopement. 
If you do not hear from me on Friday, con- 
clude Jam in Berkley- ſquare, and let me have 
the pleaſure of a letter fram you. Whatever 
caprices fortune may invent to harraſs me, I 
hope ſhe will leave me your friendſhip, with- 
out which, 1 be nn more than I 
am, 
Vas 1 Your diſtreſſed 


| Graravps. 
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LETTER cxxxv. 
„ 


'SIR TANCRED -WILNOR TO MR, BEL- 
 -»VEDEBRE." 


Gerwai/e * Monday. 

81 n, 
WHO, when 1 laſt addreſſed-you, FRY 
dered myſelf as in ſome: meaſure a delin- 
quent, am, by the ſtyle of a reply which you 
difdained to addreſs ta me, converted into the 
injured party. Much as I. can allow for the 
ebullition of anger, J cannot extenuate or Cx» 
cuſe. the malignant and ill-founded charge 
you have been pleaſed to bring againſt me; 
yaur rejecting my apology ſor the evil of which 
I was innocent, and your aſſetting, in _ 
terms, that you ſuſpect connivance. 
- Be it known to you, fir, that my. honour is 
as dear to me, as your credit is neceſſary to you; 
and that I hold it as much my. duty, as is is 
your intereſt, to preſerve a character, not only. 
unblemiſned, but illuſtrious. As to your charge 
of avarice, I deny it: a large family obliged 
me, early in life,. to be an œconomiſt; and it 
is by ceconomy alone, that I have been enabled 


to provide for them. To your accuſation. of 
441744 | pride, 
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pride, I will partially plead guilty, and own; 
that I am perbaps over-fcrupulouſly nice, left, 
by any fault of mine, I ſhould bring diſcredit 
on my name; but J am not one of thoſe fa- 
mily-proud people, who think a long or a no- 
ble anceſtry reflects real honour on themſelves : 
my actions I am to be tried by, not my tree of 
deſcent." In one ſenſe, I do indeed pique my- 
ſelf on my pedigree. Tradition aſſures me, 
that no one of thoſe I am deſcended from, was 
ever known to have done a diſhoneſt, a diſ- 
konourable,? or an ungenerous at. This fair 
fame, unſullied as it was bequeathed to me, I 
intend to leave my children, as a patrifnony in- 
finitely more valuable than all my other poſ- 
ſeſſions. That he who fhould have tranſmitted 
it down to poſterity, has proved himſelf un- 
worthy of the charge, is a ſubject of deep af- 
fiction to me; but, till I ſaw your injurious 
reply to a letter which, at leaſt, demanded 
candour, I was not properly aware of the 
weight of the misfortune, And was it not 
grief enough, to find the labour of ſo many 
years thrown away, without the addition of 
feeling, that the ſtab which reached my peace 
had wounded my character? 
With one who can ſo ſcandaloufly diſtruſt 
and impeach me, I ſcorn to expoſtulate. The 
Arran Care 
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care I took to ſoften the Siſagreeable commu- 
nications of my former letter, you affect to call 
canting. 1 ſhall ſay no more in vindication 
of myſelf; if I cannot convince, I will not 
perſuade. Thoſe who know me, will believe 
me when I ſay, on my honour, I knew no- 
thing of my ſon's intention. 

For what you have thought proper. to ad- 
vance- falſely, I expect reafonable ſatisfaction. 
Retract it; own yourſelf wrong, and I will 
pardon it. If you do not chuſe this, as mu- 
tual confidence is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
mutual truſt, I muſt, though unwillingly, de- 
fire that nothing may hinder your removing 
your much to be pitied daughter, and that you 
will be prepared to cloſe the account between 
us, and to pay over the maney. I have in your 
* at the end of the current year. 

7 * „ba, r- {lis (ud tm 

| * humble ſervant 

TancreD WII NOE. 
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MISS BELYEDERE TO MR. BELVEDERE. * 


Moanday- morning. 
M Y father, my honored, my dear father, 
you cannot tell how I am ſhocked to find 
you ſuſpect fir Tancred's integrity: —indecd 
you would not, if you were here: he is as 
much hurt at Mr. Wilnor's conduct as you can 
be. Let me intreat you to entertain no doubt 
that can injure one Who has been ſo very kind 
to me. 

I vill, as you direct, be ready to leave this 
place on Friday; but if you love me, permit 
me to leave it, as I have ever found it, in peace. 
Let me ſee you here I beſeech you, and let me 
have the ſatis faction of hearing the matter ami- 
cably ſettled, Sir Tancred writes by this con- 
veyance, but I know nothing of what he pur- 
poſes to ſay, - I can only hope his letter will 
remove all your ſuſpicions, for I am certain he 
is as innocent as myſelf about Mr. Wilnor's 
going off with lady Helen; nay, he may be 
more ignorant, for I have . ee W at- 
lachment ſome time, © © „ni 28 5 


Lin- 
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I intended to have ſaid much. more ; but my 


tears will not let me proceed; Again I conjure 
you to think favourably of fir Tancred, and 


Four very obedient daughter, 
| GERTRUDE BELVEDERE, 
a 1 5512 — — 5 
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L'E T TER CXXXVII.. 


MR. BELVEDERE TO LORD PORTHURST.. 


$158. | Londop. 
Mr DBAR: LORD, 2 
IT TL E did I foreſee that Toon could 
have reaſon. to complain of a breach of 
friendſhip in any of your family. In you it is 
impoſſible; in lady Porthurſt it is impoſſible;— 
but not fo in your daughter, whoſe various at- 
trations and recommendations, aided by other 
circumſtances, and I believe other counſels, 


have done me almoſt the greateſt injury I can 


ſurvive. She has at one ſtroke demoliſhed all 
the plan I had concerted and nearly executed; 


the was invited to ſtay with Gertrude in Sullex; 
ſhe 
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we has warped Bertram Wilnor's affections to 
berſelf;—ſhe has eloped with him, and, it is 
to be hoped, is by this time his wife. 

Forgive the rude manner in which I give 
you this information. I flatter myſelf you may 
already have heard it : do not be unhappy about 
it: it may not be a bad match for her; for as 
] am of - opinion fir Tancred and his family 
ſeign anger at this honorable connexion, he 
probably, when he thinks he can throw aſide 
the maſk ſafely, will be liberal to his fon. At 
preſent he pretends to be profound! y ignorant 
and highly exaſperated :—of the ſincerity of the 
former I can judge from its being lady Wilnor's 
ſcheme to invite your daughter, under pretence 
of detaining mine, and as to the latter, is it 
likely ſuch a man, even taking him with all his 
good qualities, would think himfelf much dif- 
graced by his ſon's running away with the 
only daughter of ſuch a family as yours ?—Tt 
was undoubtedly their deſign to procure the 
beſt wife they could for young Wilnor, who I 
ſuppoſe was wholly under their command: my 
girl had a proſpect of riches, and they thought 
ſhe might do very well, till your lady Helen 
came in their way, and ſhe was, beyond com- 
pariſon, a more tempting match, 


I lay: 
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I lay very little to the charge of your laß, 
becauſe I dare: ſay, the young man was tutored 
to importune her: ſhe probably might, as all 
pretty women will, endeavour to ſet off her 
beauty to the beſt advantage amongſt ſtrangers, 
and the might like. Bertram, 'and ſeeing that 
her friend was deceived in believing: his paſi-n 
real, ſne might, without any great breach of 
morality, .liften to him and be guided by him 
and his double-faced relations. With fir an- 
cred and lady Wilnor I. reſt the blame: they 
made their ſon the tool, and my daughter the 
dupe. 

Gertrude is yet at the Priory ; 1 thall fetch 
her thence the day after to-morrow. I would 
have inſtantly recalled her, but I had, in the 
height of my joy, invited Melros to ſpend a few 
days here, imagining I ſhould leave town laſt 
Monday to be preſent at Gertrude's marriage, 
which was fixed for yeſterday, Melros 1s in 
London but for a ſhort time, no longer than 
till Friday, and to ſave him the trouble of ſet- 
tling bimſelf elſewhere, I told him my being 
from home could make no difference to him, 
and that he might as well abide bete during 
his ſtay in town. I would not for the world 
he and miſs Belyedere ſhould crofs one another 
now, fo ſhe muſt remain where ſhe is till he 
YE goes. 
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I could not concea from him the ill ſuc- 
cels 8 his negociation, and he feels it as any 
man of honot under ſuch circumſtances, would 
do. I do not think your daughter's: huſband 
would be ſafe in the ſame place with him. 


My ſimple girl takes all in good part, and 


believes firmly in the innocence of thoſe I-moſt _ 
ſtrongly ſuſpect tis the conſummation of art 

to hide itſelf, —-I have very frankly told her my 
opinion, and it has reached fir Tancred, who 
in revenge withdraws his credit : this is a little 
unlucky, becauſe his demand is large, and muſt 
be diſcharged at a diſadvantage. 'The Dutch 
troubles keep us a little in trepidation; but the 


money ſhall at any rate be paid, and the difi- 
culty concealed, 


This untoward accident has entirely thrown 
me back in the progreſs I was making towards 
peace of mind :—my health is not in its beſt 
ſtate, and can ill ſuſtain an oppreſſed heart. If 
any thing happens to me, you will think of my 
girl. She has intreated me to ſee fir Tancred, 
and merely to avoid adding to her vexations, I 
ſhall indulge her. Let me hear how you and 
lady Porthurſt fare, and when you have news 
of your daughter.—Do not be angry at it, it is 
irrevocable, and 1 it may be the moſt ju- 


dicious 
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dicious ſtep you can take, to be lenient to their 
fault. 


I am, with due reſpect for you and your 

sounteſs, e184 YE | | 
Your lordſhip's faithful and obedient, | 
FRANCIS BELYEDERs, 
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